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The History of Ancient Civilization. 


° A Hand-book based upon M. Gustave DucoupRay’s ‘“ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilization.’’ Edited 
: by the Rev. J. VERSCHOYLE, M.A. With Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth, price, $1.75. 


















Ducoudray’s ‘‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilization ’’ is a recent French work that has been highly com- 
- mended by European critics. An English version of the work has been prepared in two parts, one entitled 
a “The History of Ancient Civilization,” the other ‘‘The History of Modern Civilization.” The first part is 
Se now ready, as above; the second part will follow shortly. The work has been not merely translated, but 
Soo edited, revised, and extended. 


The Playtime Naturalist. 


By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, F. L. S., editor of ‘Science Gossip.” With 366 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 

price, $1.50. 

“The Playtime Naturalist relates the doings and holiday rambles and adventures of the “ Natural am 
History Society’ of Mugby school.~ ‘‘ As the writer,” says the author in his preface, ‘‘ was once a boy himself, or 
and vividly remembers the never-to-be-forgotten rambles and observations of the objects in the country, and, 
moreover, as he treasures up such reminiscences as the most pleasant and innocent of an active man’s life, 
he thought he could not do better than enlist this younger generation in the same loves and the same pleasures.” 

‘The work contains abundant eyidence of the author's knowlege and enthusiasm, and any boy who may 
read it carefully is sure to find something to attract him. The style is clear and lively, and there are many © 
good illustrations.” —/Vature. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. - 


i, 
pe , By T. F. THIsetton Dyer, M.A. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 








“The Folk-lore of Plants” traces the superstitions and fancies connected with plants in fairy-lore, in F 
x withcraft and demonology, in religion, in charms, in, medicine, in plant language, etc. The author is an 4 
eminent English botanist, and superintendent of the gardens at Kew. 


‘“‘A handsome and deeply interesting volume. . . . In all respects the book is excellent. Its arrangement ; 
is simple and intelligible, its style bright and alluring ; authorities are cited at the foot of the page, and a full wa 
index is appended. . . . To all who seek an introduction 'to one of the most attractive branches of folk-lore 
this delightful volume may be warmly commended.”’—oées and Queries. 








The Story of Happinolande, and other Legends. 


By O. B. Bunce, author of “ Bachelor Bluff,” etc. ‘The Gainsborough Series.’ 12mo, paper cover, 
price, 25 cents. CONTENTS.— “The Story of Happinolande,”’ “A Millionaire’s Millions," ‘ The City 
Beautiful,” “John’s Attic.” 


The Ladies’ Gallery. 


By Justin McCartTHy and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, authors of “‘ The Right Honourable.’’ Appleton’'s * 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper cover, price, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 
“It is interesting and racy, and abounds in cleversketches of character and in good situations.""—London 

Guardian, 

“ An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.”—LZondon Post. 














D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Examine the architectural beauty of the new 


home (soon to be) of the PENN MUTUAL LIFE ~ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, of Philadelphia. 
Pursue the investigation further. 


Observe the financial symmetry of the 
institution. 

See how in the adaptability of its plans, in 
reasonableness of cost, in equity and economy of 
administration the rights of members are respected 
and conserved. 

Send for Forty-first Annual Report and other 
publications. 

Home Office: 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


WRITERS, 


young and old, experienced and inexperienced, professional and 
amateur, will be interested in 


~ THE WRITER, 


the successful Boston magazine for literary workers. It is the only 
— - the ere ee — to ners Pe — of T it H d 
iterary production, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable to t 
all who tle, or who are interested in literary work. THe Writer is ypewri er ca quar ers 
edited by a practical newspaper man, of long and varied experience, 
and all its articles, by. well-known literary people, are practical, help- Is the best place to buy a Writing Machine 
ful, timely, bright, and interesting. Its department ot Queries and of an nd Instruments shipped with 
Answers alone is worth to any reader many times the cost of the \ privilege of examination. The largest 
magazine. The department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions variety of instruments in the world, 
gives many ideas about saving and easing labor at the desk. The at very low prices. 
department of Literary Articles in Periodicals is the only published MACHINES RENTED 
index of literary articles printed in the daily and weekly papers and tt rt of the U.S 
in the magazines, and makes a file of THE WriTer essential in every ty -* moray pa BS jalt po Be 
library. The bound volumes of the magazine make the best hand- T ws rt vom a lee attach 
bouks of journalism extant. | watchs os mens Sm 7 
in abundance, 
The price of THe WriTeEr is 


| Illustrated Cata- 
Ten Centsa Number: One Dollar a Year. | 70 logue free. 144 
Do not fail 


When ordering the magazine ask for a prospectus of | Broadway, to — La Salle St. 
The Writer’s Literary Bureau, [ City. Chicago. 


which aids writers.in finding the best market for their MSS., and 
serves as a medium between authors and publishers. It also gives 
honest advice and unprejudiced criticism of MSS. when desired. 
For full particulars address, naming Book News: 


THE WRITER, 


Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


No sample copies of The Writer 
are sent free. 
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D. Lothrop Company’s Spring Books. 


Alan Thorne. 
By MARTHA LIVINGSTON MOODEY. I2mo, $1.25. 


All who are interested in the solution of the great problems that vex 


| 
| 


society to-day should read ‘‘ Alan Thorne.’’ While not second to | 


“Robert Elsemere”’ in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combination of faith and 
works which alone stands for the truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, 
unsectarian, itis a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 


Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as vivid as Dickens’, and 
its treatment of the temperance question is masterly in its realism. 


Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the better for its 


doctrines of Mrs. Ward, it will be a message of healing and 
refreshment. 


A Sevenfold Trouble. 


By PANSY. 12mo, $1.50. 


But for the confession in the preface it would never occur to any one 


that this smoothly written story was the joint production of seven | 


different authors, so strong is the sympathy between them. It is a 
true story, modified only to show what might be done in a home where 
confusion and ill-feeling reign, where the stepmother is unappreciated, 
the children misunderstood, the father worried, and everything tending 
to misery. How order is brought out of chaos, peace and harmony 
out of discord, is the aim of the writers, each one of whom takes the 
character in which he or she is most interested, and endeavors to work 
it out to the best advantage of all. 


Tom’s Street. 
By S. R. GRAHAM CLARK. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


Mrs, Clarke has obtained a wide popularity with the young people 
through her ‘‘ Yensie Walton Books,” and they, as well as older 
readers, will be charmed with this, her latest story, which, in a 
brightly suggestive way, shows the good that may be done in a neigh- 
borhood through the efforts of one strong, earnest, and willing worker. 


Tom Young, the hero, is just such a manly, enthusiastic young 
fellow as people like to read about, and the other occupants of the 
street where he lives and labors are drawn with much skill. 


Glimpses of Great Fields. 
By Rev. J. A. HALL. 


The popular mind has been deeply stirred of late by many able, 
earnest works, designed to overthrow the established beliefs of Christi- 
anity—a personal God, a divine Christ, and the immortality of the 
soul. But here is a book that stoutly defends the old faith, and that 


I2mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Vermont. 
By JoHn L. HEATON. 8vo, $1.50. (#2 ress.) 


A stirring and practical presentation of the early struggles, the 
rise, and the development of the Green Mountain State. Thorough, 
careful, and every way entertaining, the volume is one that every 


| resident of Vermont and every person who can trace his ancestry to 


that sturdy mountain commonwealth will be glad to possess, The only 
history of Vermont published in forty years. 


Vagabond Tales. 
By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Prof. Boyesen’s ‘‘ Vagabond Tales”’ is a most engaging collection 


I2mo, $1.25. 


teachings ; while to many earnest Christians, wounded by the specious | of this popular story-teller’s recent ‘‘novelettes.” There is a breezi- 


ness, a vigor, and a manliness about his characters that captivate the 
readers at once, and combine dramatic force with literary skill. Some 


| of these stories have already been translated into French, German, 
and Spanish. 


| The Little Red Shop. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 1I2mo, $1.00. 


A delightful story of how two boys, assisted by a bright little sister, 
went into business, in a small way at first, with the laudable object of 
helping to take care of Mamsy and baby Roly Poly. The firm of 


| “ Brimmer Brothers & Company,”’ Rosalie being the ‘‘ Company,” had 


up-hill work sometimes, but they were of the sturdy New England 
stock and held on, till in the course of time the “ Little Red Shop”’ 
became the ‘‘ Brimmer Store,’’ 


The story is full of the racy child-life in which Margaret Sidney 


excels. 


| Across Lots. 


By Horace LuNT. 12mo, $1.25. 


To those who love the country this book will be most enjoyable 
reading, recalling a thousand and one pleasant incidents. Every page 
contains some fresh bit of instruction or touch of keen insight into the 
wonders of nature, the habits of birds or insects. For fine comment 


| and a certain unconventional freshness of observation, the book is 


too, not by an appeal to revelation, but by meeting scientists and | 


philosophers upon their own ground. Theauthor believes “that the 
time has already come when the Christian idea of God may be said to 
be intellectually apprehended by the thinking mind, not only in the 
Church, but also in the philosophical world.” 


The reasons for this belief are given so clearly and concisely that | 


common people can understand them if they will.” 


quite on a par with the writings of Jeffries or Thoreau. 


Journeyings in Alaska. 
By E. RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. New edition, paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


The most graphic and accurate account of [the resources and possi- 
bilities of Alaska that has ever been given. It gives one an immediate 
desire to start on an exploring tour. 


Five Little Peppers, and How They 


Grew. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. New edition, illustrated 
4to, illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. 
Regular edition, cloth, $1.50. 


The best, the breeziest. the brightest story of childhood’s real 
humanity yet written. No home with children should be without it. 


| The cheapness of the new edition places it within reach’of all. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ee eee 
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Mind Your P’s and 


And the three best P’s to mind are 
Miss 


See SLOAS KITCHEN COMPANION. 


I vol., crown, 8vo cloth or waterproof binding, 
$2.50. 

It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable ; 
it is marvellously comprehensive ; it is copiously 
illustrated ; it is, in short, overflowing with good 
qualities, and is just the book that all house- 
keepers need to guide them. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever 


printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of | 


instruction. The directions are clear and con- 
cise, and the chapters on marketing and kitchen 
furnishing very useful. 


PARLoa’s NEW COOK BOOK. 


Edition, 100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 


30 cents, 

This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AUTHORITY on all 
matters pertaining to good living within the reach 
of everyone. Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books 
have been sold. 


Seventeen Dollars per Hundred. 


Order through your jobber or direct of the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“4 Russian Ecce Homo,” 


MY RELIGION. 


A New Edition in Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


This book, which was the first to attract attention to 
Count Tolstoi’s remarkable rersonality, immediately 
| caused more discussion than any other work of its 
| kind that has been published since ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
| It was recognized by many as the utterance of a new 
prophet who, stripping away from religion the dead 
| husks of conventionality and Phariseeism, restored 
| Christianity to its pristine simplicity and truth. Even 
| those who felt called upon to criticise its violent 
| literalism, confessed that it was the work of an honest 
| man who saw in Christ’s teachings the only way to 
save the world from moral death. 
‘‘My Religion”’ has become a classic, and this new 
| edition will put it within the reach of all. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 


ANNA KARENINA. r2mo, cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
** Will take rank among the great works of fiction of the age.”— 
Portland Transcript. 


IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. 12mo, fr 25. 
** No living author surpasses him, and only one or two approach him, 


} 


| in the power of picturing not merely places but persons, with minute 


’— Congregationalist, 
With Portrait of the 


and fairly startling fidelity.’ 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 
Author. 12mo, $1.50. 

A series of reminiscences and traditions of the author’s early life. 
MY CONFESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST'S 

TEACHING. 12mo, $1.00 

A companion book to ‘‘ My Religion.” 

MY RELIGION. A sequel to ‘‘ My Confession.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

** Should go to every household where the New Testament is read.” 
—New York Sun. 

WHAT TO DO. Thoughts evoked by the census of Moscow. Con- 
taining passages excluded by the Press Censor of Russia. 12mo, 
$1.25, cloth; paper, 50 cents. A Sequel to ‘‘ My Confession”’ and 
“* My Religion.” 

THE INVADERS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Caucasus. 12mo, $1.25. 

“* Marked by the wonderful dramatic power which has made his 
name so popular with an immense circle of readers in this country and 
in Europe.’”’— Portland Press. 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER STORIES. 


Tales of the 


12mo, 


PL ie stories are wholly in Tolstoi’s peculiar manner, and illustrate 
once more his wonderful simplicity and realism in the domain of 
| fiction.”’—Sunx, New York. 
| NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. With portrait 
of the author. 12mo, $1.00. 
| THE LONG EXILE AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


12mo, $1.25 
A notable addition to juvenile literature. 


| LIFE. 12mo, $1.25. 
A vigorous and lofty argument in favor of the eternal verities of life. 


| POWER AND LIBERTY. 12mo, 75 cents. 
| A sequel to ‘‘ Napoleon and the Russian Campaign.” 
| reconciliation of the theories of fate and free will. 


THE COSSACKS. 12mo, $1.00. 
“ The most perfect work of Russian fiction, 


SEVASTOPOL. t2mo, $1.00 


The most relentless pictures of the realities of war. 


FAMILY HAPPINESS. 12mo, 75 cents. 
The above are also sold in sets of .13 vols., 12mo, cloth, $15.00; 
13 vols., 12mo, half calf, extra, $36.00. 


WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO. 
style. 30 cents. 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


An ingenious 


”’ said Turgénief. 


1zmo. Souvenir 


Souvenir style. 
Souvenir style. 


30 cents, 
30 cents. 


12mo, 
I2mo. 
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Frederick Warne & ta Ss New and Seasonable Publications. 


Just ready in the “‘ Cavendish Library” 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist : 


Being See choicest passages from his works, selected and edited, with a 
biographical introduction by Charles Kent. 

The Atheneum says: ‘ A delightful volume, made more valuable 
by the introduction of some reminiscences of Hunt, for Mr. Kent is 
one of the few distinguished men still happily surviving who saw much 
of Leigh Hunt in his later years,’ 


Also uniform with above, 
Southey’s Life of Wesley ; and the Rise 


and Progress of Methodism. 


Edited by Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M.A., D.C.L. Hon. Canon of 
Manchester. A new edition with steel portrait, full notes, and 
contents. Price, $1.50. 


Every work of value relating to Wesley and Methodism, published 
since Southey, has been consulted and drawn upon for note and illus- 
tration. 

Just ready in the “Albion Poets,” in 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, price, $1.50: 


Ingoldsby Legends: or, Mirth 


Marvels. 


By Tuomas InGotpspy, Esq. (Rev. R. H. Barham). With life, 
portrait, and eighteen illustrations by Cruikshank and others. 


A cheap edition of the above also nearly ready in the Chandos 

—" “‘ Library ”’ Style, 75 cents ; “‘ Roxburgh ” style binding, 

A new volume in ‘‘ The Chandos Classics.” In 

dark blue cloth, white label, 12mo size, price 

75 cents; or, in the new “Roxburgh” style, 
cloth, gilt top, leather label, price $1.00. 


in 1 vol. crown om, pen 


” 


crown 


and 





Horace : the Odes, Satires 


and Epistles. 


Translated by the a eminent English Scholars and Poets, includ- 
ing Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Lytton, Conington, Sir Theodore 
Martin, and others. 

The Editor of the Chandos Classics has had the advice and guidance 
of eminent classical scholars in compiling this selection, which will be 
found a very scholarly volume. 


Just issued in “The Albion Reciters” 
binding, 12mo, price 50 cents. 


Humorous Readings and Recitations 


in Prose and Verse. 
Selected and edited by Leopold Wagner. 

Uniform with above in size and price: THE ALBION TEMPER- 
ANCE RECITER, MODERN READINGS AND RECITATIONS, 
—— READINGS, RECITATIONS AND DIA- 

O Ss. 


Now ready, I2mo, neat paper cover, price 30 cents : 


Epodes, 


neat cloth 


| Paul Jones; a Nautical Romance. 


By ALEXANDER Dumas. A aew copyright traaslation by Henry 
Llewellyn Williams. The new opera, ‘‘ Paul Jones,” now having 
a most successful run on the London stage, is founded on the above 
novel, 


In the ‘‘ Continental Library,” r2mo, paper cover, 
neat, 75 cents, a new edition of 


Cousin Pons. 


By Baxzac. Translated by Philip Kent, B. A. 

Uniform with the above, price 35 cents each, ALI ETTE, by Octave 
Frurttet. EDMEE (Les Dames de Croix aye! by Gzorces OHNET. 
IRENE, by Canracuzzne AttTierR1. HELENE, by Leon De Tin- 
SEAU. HARLETTE, by author of Princess Wanda. ZYTE, by 
Hector MAtor. 


Of all Booksellers, or mailed free, ¢ on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE CO., 3 Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





STOP THE LEAKS 


in your pocket book. A great deal of money slips through and is lost by 
not knowing the best methods of buying and cooking. Mrs. RORER’ g 
COOK BOOK tells you how, in a plain, practical, common sense way. 


She knows thoroughly what she tells. 
Everything comes out right. 


failures. 


Her recipes are all good. No 
Buy the book and try it. 


Any bookstore has it, or send $1.75 to the publishers, Arnold & Company, and receive it by return mail. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK 





HYGIENE .* NURSERY. 


INCLUDING THE GENERAL REGIMEN AND FEEDING 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, AND THE DOMES- 
TIC MANAGEMENT OF THE ORDINARY 
EMERGENCIES OF EARLY LILE. 

By LOUIS STARR, M.D 
Clinical Professor of the Diseases of C hildren, 
in the Hospital of the University of 
Penna.; Physician to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, Phila. 


SECOND EDITION. ENLARGED. 
24 Illus. 280 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Should be as much a part of the 
nursery outfit as the crib, the bath 
blanket and the baby basket. The 
Present generation of little folks are 
under deep obligation to this clear- 
spoken guide.”— Phila, Public Ledger. 


4 May be ordered through any bookseller or news 
agent, or upon receipt of price we will send, postpaid, to 
any address. Remit by Postal Note or Postage Stamps, 


P. BLARISTON, SON & CO., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





The Sauveur Summer College 
OF 
Languages, 
Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to 


BURLINGTON, VT 
The NORMAL CLASS will be taught for the French by Dr. 


Sauveur; for the German by Dr. W. Bernhardt; for the Latin by 
Prof. J. H. Dillard. Fourteenth Session: July 8 to August 16. 

Dr. Sauveur’s new work, “ Les Chansons de Béranger, with 
Historical Commentary and Notes,” will be ready June 1, and taught 
at the School. For Circulars address 

DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass, 

N. B.—Circulars of Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works will be 
sent free to applicants. 

[Mention Book News.] 
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‘The series promises to afford a thoroughly desir- 
able epitome of what is best in English literature.”— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The Carisbrooke Library. 


Edited by HENRY Morey, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London. 


Vol. r now ready: 


The Tale ofa Tub and Other Works. 


By JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Vol. 2 now ready : 


Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins, 


Being the Confessio Amantis of JOHN GOWER. 
Vol. 3 in preparation : 


The Earlier Life and Works of 
Daniel Defoe. 


12mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, and half 
Roxburgh, gilt top. 


The Latest Daudet Volume. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By 
ALPHONSE Daubert. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. With 89 illustrations from designs by 
Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach and Rossi. 12mo, 
paper, and half leather. 


“* Nothing is touched that is not set before the apprehension of the 
reader with the delicacy, sureness and precision of the consummate 
literary artist, and yet everything flows with the easy grace of spon- 
taneity that is never at fault.”"— Chicago Times. 


Preceding issues in this uniform edition of 
Daudet’s Writings : 

THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS AND OF MY LITER- 
ARY LIFE. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 
120 illustrations from designs by Bieler, Monté- 
gut, Myrbach, Picard and Rossi. 

TARTARIN OF TARASCON: TRAVELLER, 
“TURK” AND LION-HUNTER. With 115 
illustrations from designs by Montégut, Myrbach, 
Picard and Rossi. . 

TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. With 150 illustrations 
from designs by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, 
Montenard and De Beaumont. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. The Story of an Old 
Boat and her Crew; and other stories. With 185 
illustrations from designs by Montégut. 


SAPPHO: A Picture of Parisian Manners. With 70 
illustrations from designs by Rossi, Myrbach 
and other French artists. 


“« The beautiful page, with its ample margins, is admirable in pro- 
portion and typography, and the text is supplemented by illustrations 
of delightful quality. The artists have entered thoroughly into the 
humor of the conception, and interpreted it with all the refinement 
and delicacy of line and figure which are characteristic of the best 
French work 1n this department. No more tasteful and elegant books 
have come from the press for many a day.’’— Christian Union. 


Also uniform with the above 
AFLOAT (Sur |’Eau). By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. With 59 illustra- 
tions from designs by Riou. 

‘Guy de Maupassant in ‘ Afloat’ is as perfect a poet zs his uncle 
Gautier, and yet he ‘ floats’ on a musical sea of prose wherein every 
wavelet is a verse, a rhythm, a poem, a figure.. . . Seldom have we 
read a more beautiful translation, more we illustrated (by 


Riou) or more daintily manufactured; a trinity of perfection rare 
indeed in this day of hurried bookmaking.’”’"— The Critic. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


| 





| Novelties in Art. 


ENGLISH 
FAITENCE, 


Some fine specimens of Panels. Tiles of large size for decoration, 
ROUND AND SQUARE SMALL TILES. 
EXQUISITE SMALL MIRROR AND PICTURE FRAMES. 


All of the most delicate character, and entirely novel in effect. 
DECORATIVE IRON FRAMED MIRRORS. 
«THE QUARTETTE.” 
A new and very attractive set of figures of cupids in old 
ivory and plush. 
Exhibition of WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS in our South Gallery. 


Magrath’s very important subject, 
“ A BACCHIC DANCE.” 
Etched by King. 


“THE MINSTER TOWERS,” Licurig_p. (New) 


“EVENING HOUR,” and ‘‘ MEADOW POOL.” 
New subjects by Perer Moran, 


“The Sea.” 


A superb photograph, direct from nature, (3 by 4 feet), untouched and 
not enlarged. ‘This is most remarkable as a work of art, 
and the largest perfect photograph yet made. Also new: 


| “THE HAYMAKERS,” LuermitTE. 





« PEVENSEY CASTLE,” Mortimer. 
“WHEN EVENING COMETH ON,” Graces. 
“ DORDRECHT,” P. Matter. 


And the very beautiful religious subject, 


° ° ” 
“A Trusting Saviour, 
By PLockuorst, so very well received at Christmas. A small 


supply just received. 


Many other beautiful ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS recently 


arrived. Among them: 
“FORESTALLED,” H. R. Rosertson. 
“LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,” Sprrgcve. 
“ DAWNING DAY,” Jurian Rix. 
“ BY THE SEA,” Louis K. Hartow. 
“CUPID REPOSING,” Sprecte. 
“A FROSTY MORNING,” EpitH Penman. 


‘School Days.” 


| The latest work of Luke Fitpes. Engraved in the best style of mezzo- 





tint by Scott Bridgwater. 


JUST READY. 


The most beautiful work of the season, and a charming specimen os 
the very finest mezzotint engraving.  Artist’s Proofs only ready 
and all sold in London, 


NEW FAC-SIMILES, 
NEW ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Beautiful subjects of all kinds for 
AFTER EASTER WEDDINGS. 


| “THE WEDDING JOURNEY,” Detorr. 


“ BEFORE THE BALL,” L. Doucet. 
“THE FLIGHT,” E. Ovutin. 
Detaille’s ‘* DREAM.” 

“ AT THE FLORIST’S,” “THE ORPHAN,” Victor GILpERrt. 

Plaques, Frames. Fine Work in Iron. 

MIRRORS, framed in unique style. 

The superb Carbon Photo, of “THE SEA,” warranted not to fade- 

MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES of new designs. 

All the ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE IVERS & POND 
New Patent Sort SrTop. 


Makes Piano Practice inaudible, at the player’s will, outside his own room, 
at the same time preserving hammers and tone from wear of practice. 





Not being connected with the action, “ dip”’ and “ touch” are unchanged. 


Not being connected with the pedals, they can be used with it, either to 
sustain the tone or graduate it at will, almost to inaudibility. 


The tone, while being greatly lessened in volume, is not ‘“‘ tubby ” but rich, 
freely vibratory and musical, its singing quality retained and giving a sense of 
distance, banishing the noisy, irritating effect of continuous practice near by. 


The ordinary tone of the piano is not affected except when the player 
chooses to operate the stop. 

We have other valuable improvements; our pin block and key bottom 
patents, based on the non-shrinking of wood endwise of its grain, being likened 
to the chronometer in the watch. 


No piano in the world compares to those containing these late patented 
inventions, and patents aside, no piano in the world surpasses ours; for they are 
made with the best intelligence, the best materials that grow or are wrought, with 
the best skilled labor in the world. And our best guarantee of this is that we will 
ship them on approval anywhere in the United States, to come back if not satisfac- 
tory after trial in your home, at our expense, for all railway freight, and we refer 
strangers to us to the Traders’ National Bank, of Boston, or Keystone National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


We Take Old Instruments in Exchange, 


Allowing liberal values, and can give any reasonable accommodation in time to 
complete payments. 

Ninety-two page Illustrated Catalogue, with honest, practical, unbought 
testimonials and important information, mailed free to those naming Book News. 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


1516 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SHOPPING IN SEDAN CHAIRS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Queen Charlotte’s Visit to Pears’, for Soap for her Complexion, a Hundred Years Ago. 


9 
e€ars Soa has been established in London 100 YEARS both as 
p a COMPLEXION and as a SHAVING soaP, has obtained 15 


INTERNATIONAL ‘AWARDS, and is now sold in every city of 


It is the purest, cleanest, most elegant and economical, and is therefore the 
It is used and recom- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because while 
serving as a cleanser and detergent, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discom- 


the world. 
best and most attractive of all Soaps for general toilet purposes. 


forts to which infants are so liable. Pears’ Soap can now be had of nearly all Druggists 
in the United States, dut be sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless tmitations. 
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GOOD NATURE. 


By Epwarp E. Hate. 


A very entertaining book has recently been published 
which illustrates in a very pathetic way the good 
nature of some of ournoblest men of letters. Indeed, 
this illustration is even more interesting than the 
pathetic story of the book itself. It is the life of poor 
Delia Bacon, who conceived the theory that Shakes- 
peare did not write Shakespeare’s plays, and added to 
it the other theory that Lord Bacon did. This lady, 
avery accomplished woman, dwelt upon her theme 
or themes so intensely that her reason broke. down, 
and she died in an insane hospital. But she had 
that great grace, always to be remembered gratefully 
by the world, that she kept carefully the letters that 
were sent to her. She even filed them in such form 
that people who came after her could know what they 
wanted to read, and need not read those that were 
worthless. It therefore happens that her nephew, 
who has now written her biography, has in hand 
much that is more valuable than anything she ever 
wrote herself. He has presented these illustrative 
papers in such form that they make by far the most 
valuable part of his book. Indeed, the skilful reader 
can skip Miss Bacon’s part, and yet can read with 
profit and pleasure the contributions of Emerson, of 
Hawthorne, and of Carlyle. 

Without entering even by a step into the bog of 
discussion of the Shakespeare-Bacon question, let 
me tell briefly poor Miss Bacon’s story. She had 
had tragedies of her own, from which she rallied by 
occupying herself in admirable courses of lecture- 
conversations in English literature. Many ladies, in 
different American cities, remember with gratitude the 
help that she gave them in stimulating the love of the 
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noblest authors of our language. It was while she 
was at work in this way that she stumbled on her 
fataltheory. She opened it to her admirable brother, 
one of the most remarkable men who has ever led 
New England. He was dismayed, apparently. He 
saw two things: first, that the theory was absurd; 
second, that it was precisely the sort of theory which 
would make the martyr who proposed it an unpopular 
and disagreeable martyr. For there are two kinds of 
martyrs; there are martyrs whom people respect, and 
there are martyrs whom people turn away from. Dr. 
Bacon suspected that his sister would be one of the 
kind of martyrs who would meet scorn and ridicule 
together, and would make herself generally dis- 
agreeable. So he begged her—not to say bade her— 
do nothing about this absurd gospel of hers. 

Enraged with her brother, whom she at once threw 
over, the poor lady turned to no less a person than 
Waldo Emerson. She had exactly as much claim 
upon him as the reader of this article has upon the 
Emperor of Russia, She told him what she wanted 
to do, threw herself into his arms,and asked him to 
help her, 

The most interesting thing, with one exception, in 
the book, is the account of the: readiness with which 
this saint complied with her request. From that 
moment, till she threw him over, just as she had 
thrown her brother over, he spent and was spent for 
her. He read her books, he corresponded with pub- 
lishers ; under the aegis of his name she went to the 
attack with this and that person who would have 
turned her civilly out of doors if she had come alone. 
He arranged for the publication of an article, some- 
what celebrated in its day, in Putnam ; he brought 
those admirable men, Phillips and Sampson, to say 
that they would publish her book, which they had 
had no opportunity of reading in full; in short, he 
came to her rescue, as Amadis used to come to the 
rescue of a forlorn damsel whom he found starving 
in the woods, tied there by some recreant brother. 

At this time she fell in with some philanthropist, 
who is not named, who furnished the money for her 
to go to Europe and study the Bacon and Shakes- 
peare authorities in detail. There was money enough 
to lasta year, but by good New England economy 
and skill she made it lasttwo years. Arrived in Eng- 
land, she went to Carlyle with a letter of introduction 
from Emerson. Carlyle and his wife took her up with 
a benevolence and tenderness which can only be 
compared to Mr. Emerson’s. She was rude to them; 
they were courteous to her. Carlyle in his turn baited 
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publishers in theirdens, made them do what they 
never did before, and have never done since, and 
obtained for her a hearing such as she ought to have 
been grateful for. 

But in the midst of this, either Carlyle, or Mrs. 
Carlyle, happened to say something which showed 
that they did not rank the theory exactly on the same 
plane of certainty as they did a problem of Euclid, 
and she threw them over in their turn. She would 
not so much as let them know where she was, and one 
of the pathetic little side-incidents in the book is the 
revelation of Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle hunting up 
and down through London, trying to find what was 
the address of a person whom they had vainly wished 
toserve. (Note tothe unwary. If there is any minor 
sin which a man of affairs characterizes with scorn, 
it is the sin of the person who does not let another 
person know what his address is.) 

So the poor lady was left again without friends. 
She took this occasion to go to Stratford, where she 
thought that, if she could lift off the top of Shakes- 
peare’s tomb, she would find a cavity in the under- 
side of the stone, which would contain all the original 
documents, which would explain all the secrets of the 
matter. She went to Stratford, introduced herself to 
the rector of the Shakespeare church, and, as it is 
charming to see, received from him just the same 
courtesy which she had received from all these other 
people. He seems to have regarded her a good deal as 
the Turks regard a crazy person, and to have given 
her all the reverence which belongs to a messenger 
from the other world. Anyway, she was permitted 
to prowl around in the church with her little dark 
lantern, very much as she chose, and it would seem 
to be only that her courage failed her, at the last, that 
she did not remove the stone and find the documents, 
which, as far as this writer is informed, are still there. 
But one must not speak of this slightly, for the poor 
lady broke down so entirely that it was necessary that 
some friends should be summoned; and, then these 
good Stratford people wrote to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who was then our consul in Liverpool. Observe, he 
had no letters of introduction from Emerson or Carlyle 
or anybody else. ; 

Hawthorne at once sent a kind letter to her, and a 
grateful letter to the people who had written to him. 
He did more; he obeyed that great law of modern 
civilization, and sent a ten pound note in his letter, 
under the consciousness that “ that never did anybody 
any harm anywhere.” From this time forward, as 
long as she would let him, Hawthorne took up her 
cause. He, in turn, negotiated with publishers, he 
soothed people to whom she had been rude, he re- 
mitted money whenever money was needed, and, to 
the benefit of us of to-day, he wrote charming letters 
to her, which she, with her one trait of sanity, filed, 
as has been said. Her nephew has found them now, 
and has printed them for us. It ended in her throw- 
ing Hawthorne over just as she had Carlyle, with the 
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same sad jealousy which we observe so often in the 
insane, and then it was, on the occasion of the visit 
of one of her nephews to England, that she was 
found in a retreat near Stratford, and brought home 
by him to die in another asylum here. 

The story is a most pathetic one in its detail, but 
the pathos is gilded and lightened by the testimony 
which it gives to the kindness of heart of these three 
distinguished literary men. I myself knew enough 
of Mr. Emerson to be able to add many anecdotes of 
his kindness which are precisely like these. ‘Ihe 
stock biographies of Hawthorne and Carlyle have 
not, perhaps, given to general readers the ‘same im- 
pression with regard to the kindness of those men. 
To speak of a fourth, known and loved by each of 
these three, Henry Longfellow was just such another. 
Any person who had the least pretence to letters had 
only to ring at his door-bell, to show that he had 
played in the least with literature, and that he was in 
want, and he received from Longfellow the most 
kindly and thoughtful brotherly attention. 

It is a satisfaction to have Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Carlyle brought together to represent such char- 
acteristics. There ishardly such another such collec- 
tion in literature, for, of course, each letter was written 
without the slightest thought of publication, each 
letter is written under the stress of the moment, and 
each letter shows tenderness and practical skill as 
well, which help us in our notion of the make-up of 
a real man of letters. 


TOLSTOL. 

Count Leo Nikolaiévitch Tolstoi was born at his 
maternal estate of Jasnaja Poljana, near Toula, in 
1829, and is, therefore, sixty years old. After a home 
education he went to the University of Kazan, and in 
1843 entered the faculty of eastern languages. He 
left the University after two years, but continued his 
studies at home until 1851, when he entered the army, 
went to the Caucasus with his brother, and began 
to write his earliest novels, ‘‘ The Cossacks’’ and 
“Childhood, Boyhood and Youth.” In 1853 he 
served under Prince Gortschzkoff on the Danube, and 
subsequently took part in the defense of Sebastopol, 
which he has described in his ‘‘ Sebastopol in Decem- 
ber, in May, and in August.”” When the war was over 
he resigned his commission, and devoted himself to 
literary work, living on his estate in summer, and at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg in winter, until 1861. 
He then became a magistrate, and retired into the 
country, devoting himself mainly to the education 
and improvement of the peasantry. In 1860 he wrote 
his ‘‘ War and Peace,” and in 1875-77 his ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina.’ Since that time he has abandoned fiction ; 
adopted a sort of communism, and occupied himself 
mainly with religious works. 

His works may be broadly ranged under four 
classes: fiction, education, autobiography, and religion. 
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In fiction he occupies the remarkable position 
of being the founder of the realist school. That 
“‘ naturalist” or ‘‘ impressionist’’ literature which has 
dragged down such men as Zola and others into 
the very nadir of degradation, owes its impulse to 
the Russian Count. The Vicomte de Vogiié admits 
that before the appearance of this school in France 
Tolstoi had been led by his own genius to photo- 
graph life in its most cruel realities, in its most fugitive 
nuances. It would, however, be grossly unjust to leave 
any reader under the impression that Tolstoi had sin- 
ned as the French writers have done against all morals 
and all taste, or has prostituted the name of art tothe 
service of lubricity. He dwells on details which are 
often painful, but he is never impure, and with him 
the details are the accident not the end. They are 
due in him to an “ implacable psychological observa- 
tion.” His “ micrographie acharnée’’ is only an 
attempt to set forth the life as it is, in all its natural 
surroundings, with exactitude and simplicity. He 
is not a stylist like Turgeneff. Style would add 
nothing to the pictures of life and society which he 
so faithfully portrays. ‘“ L’idéal a cesse, le lyrique a 
tari,”’ says Ste. Beuve. 

The aim of Tolstoi, and of the modern school in 
general is to hold up the mirror to human nature, and 
to depict it with subtle observation alike in its outward 
features and its most hidden motives. For this reason 
his best novels are not easy reading. They become 
fatiguing alike from the crowd of characters with 
which they are thronged, the episodical and inconse- 
quential character of many of the scenes, and the 
manner in which the. characters act independently, 
with no bearing upon each other except that loose 
external contact, leading to nothing which we find 
also in life. Tolstoi’s best work is undoubtedly the 
novel ‘“‘ Anna Karenina.” It is a picture of Russian 
life, terrible in the merciless fidelity of its realistic 
coloring, and interesting in its study of various char- 
acters. The story in oneof the main currents deals 
with adultery and its consequences, but it deals with 
them in no unholy spirit. The tale is told not because 
the author loves to dwell on what is impure and pain- 
ful, but because he desires to give an awful and lurid 
warning, and to show that this warning is founded on 
the inevitable certainty of natural laws. ‘ Much in 
‘Anna Karenina’ is painful,” sgys Matthew Arnold, 
“much is unpleasant, but nothing is of a nature to 
trouble the senses, or to please those who wish their 
senses troubled. This taint is wholly absent.” 

Some may prefer ‘‘ War and Peace” to “Anna 
Karenina.’’ It is undeniably a very great work, 
though there can be no readers who do not suffer from 
the intolerable tedium of its crowded confusion and 
otiose minuteness. They must not, however, com- 
plain of this ‘tangle of emotions and hurried trans- 
cript of incidents,” in which there is no concentration, 
for the very desultoriness and irrelevant detail of the 
book belong to the inmost idea of the writer. His 
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apparent purposelessness is part of his purpose. We 
findin his pages what we find in the living world, and 
he leaves us with ineffaceable impressions of the hor- 
ror, hap-hazard, and futility of war, and of the thrice- 
redoubled vanity of a life whichis not illuminated 
from within by the light of the unseen. The book 
was written at a stage of the author’s experience in 
which human existence seemed little better thana 
tomb in which no lamp was lit. 

We cannot leave these novels without noting the 
predominantly gray and dismal coloring of all Russian 
romance. Tolstoi’s later convictions have led him to 
abandon the pride of nationality, but he has been 
unable to resist the influences of the Zed¢geis¢, and is 
inevitably, in both the great phases of his life a child 
of his nation and his age. 

Tolstoi has long been interested in education. 
When, in 1861, he became a country magistrate, he 
founded peasant schools at Jasnaja Poljana. His 
“ Alphabet”’ and his “‘ Reading Primers,’ drawn up 
for these schools, have become widely popular in Rus- 
sia. He also founded an educational magazine, to 
which he contributed articles based on personal obser- 
vation of the little moujiks (peasants.) 

Tolstoi’s autobiographic works have been widely 
circulated in manuscript, but were not allowed to be 
published in Russian. They have been translated 
into French under the titles ‘‘ Ma Confession,’ ‘‘ Ma 
Religion,” and ‘‘ Que Faire?” and the substance of 
them has been published in English under the title of 
‘‘ Christ’s Christianity.” 

In the first of these works he tells us how he came 
to believe. * * * Confirmed by a dream which 
once more brought home to him the awfulness of life 
and death, he endeavored to disentangle the false 
from thetrue. The history of that search is contained 
in the book ‘‘ What I Believe.” 

For fifteen years he had been a child, for thirty-five 
aman, without religious belief. In the book just pub- 
lished, which was written in 1884, he says: ‘‘ Five 
years ago I began to believe in the teaching of Christ, 
and my life was suddenly changed.” The full history 
of the grounds of this change is reserved for two works 
on which Count Tolstoi has long been occupied: 
a criticism of dogmatic theology, and a new har- 
mony of the four gospels. Love, humility, self-abase- 
ment, self-sacrifice, the return of good for evil, and 
not the dogmatic statements or outward ceremonies of 
the church, had always seemed to him the things 
essentially vital in Christianity. He now believes 
that the Kingdom of God would come if all men kept 
these five commandments, which he holds to be the 
pith of all Christ's teaching, véz.: 1. Live in peace with 
allmen. 2. Be pure. 3. Take no oaths. 4. Never 
resist evil. 5. Renounce national distinctions. He 
believes that the faith which overcomes the world, 
is faith in the teaching of Christ ; that on this teaching, 
literally carried out depends the sole, complete happi- 
ness of mankind ; that its fulfillment is neglected ; that 
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the life of all whofneglect it is miserable ; but that its 
fulfillment is possible, easy and joyful, and will save 
each individual man as well as all mankind from in- 
evitable ruin. And believing this, he has shown the 
sincerity of his belief by acting up to it. He has 
renounced all feelings of anger and enmity. The 
descendant of Count Tolstoi, the friend of Peter the 
Great, he refuses, for himself and others, all titles, 
rank, or any name but that of man. He repudiates 
the fame, praise, or learning which tend to separate 
him from others; he strives to get free of the eviden- 
ces of wealth in his food, dress, outward appearance, 
and mode of life. He lives in a simple and laborious 
routine, earning his own bread. He refuses all oaths, 
lives in purity, and regards all men as brothers. 

A recent visitor describes him as he lives in his 
country home, on terms of homeliest friendship with 
his peasants, amid the silence only broken by the 
songs of birds, the voices of children, and the mur- 
mur of the bees in the acacias. 

‘In the room, which is next to his little study, lies his 
shoemaker’s outfit, his awl, his knife, and his leather, On 
the wooden partition wall hangs the scythe, with which a 
little later he will renew the pleasures of mowing, which he 
has eulogized in ‘Anna Karenina.’ In an hour or two the 
great novelist, perhaps the greatest living novelist, will appear 
in his moujik's garb, with a dark loose coat and leather 
girdle, and we shall sally forth together over field and forest, 
drinking in the glad sunshine, and exulting in the beauty 
and glory and melody of spring.” 

Abridged from Archdeacon F. W. Farrar’s article 
on Count Tolstotin The Forum. 

The following are the works of Leo N. Tolstoi, trans- 
lated into English and published in book form: 
“Anna Karenina,” ‘Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth,” ‘The Cossacks,” ‘Family Happiness,” 
“In Pursuit of Happiness,”’ ‘ The Invaders,” “Ivan 
Ilyitch,” “ Katia,” ‘ Life,” ‘The Long Exile,” ‘‘ My 
Confession,’’ “‘My Religion,” ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Russian Campaign,” ‘‘ Polikouchka,” ‘Power and 
Liberty,” ‘‘A Russian Proprietor,’ Sevastopol,” 
‘* War and Peace,” ‘* What I Believe,” ‘‘ What to Do.”’ 


=Mr. B. P. Shillaber, better known as the irrepres- 
sible Mrs. Partington, now lives at Chelsea, one of 
Boston’s many suburbs. He is severity-four years of 
age, and crippled with rheumatism. He walks about 
the house with a cane and goes out of doors only in a 
carriage. He has not been to Boston for seven years. 
He began life as a printer, entering the Boston Post 
in 1838. He once gave two or three years of his life 
to a lecturing tour, and, though he was successful, he 
regretted it, feeling himself not cut out for that line of 
work. He travelled 6,000 miles without an accident. 
Now, as he says, he goes nowhere. ‘‘ With pen, 
paper, pipe and pills, I sit here, from year’s end to 
year’s end, patient as may be, receive my friends, 
and wait for the better life.” Commercial Advertiser. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By A. E, Wartrovs. 
“‘Bourrienne’s position,was simply unique ”’ wrote the 
editor of the 1885 edition of the famous Memoirs of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which have just been reprinted, 
“and we can only regret that he did not occupy it till 
the end of the Empire.” 

It is to be doubted if the able editor is right in this 
last conclusion. The opportunity of observing the 
close of the career of the Emperor which Bourrienne 
lost with the imperial favor, was probably more than 
made up to him by the change of view which he 
obtained from his removal from power and his ulti- 
mate espousal of the Royalist cause. It made these 
memoirs what a friend and secretary’s memoirs rarely 
are, impartial at leastin intent. It is doubtful whether 
if Bourrienne had remained the faithful friend of 
Bonaparte to the last he would have given us the 
calm, condemnatory summing up of the facts in the 
case of the Duc De Enghien that he has done or 
disposed of the theory of Pichegru’ssuicide with the 
sentence—“‘ His death was considered necessary, and 
this necessity was its real cause.” 

He finds, too, upon all the evidence that Bonaparte 
ordered the poisoning of the plague-stricken soldiers 
at Jaffa, though he puts it in a way which shows that 
the Emperor, then General Bonaparte, merely per- 
formed what learned and Christian doctors to-day 
discuss the advisability of performing—the operation 
of euthanasia. 

x" % 

Yet Bourrienne’s picture is not all black. It is full 
of lights and shades. He says that the Emperor was 
neither malignant nor vindictive, and of the personal 
anecdotes which crowd the pages of these four vol- 
umes many are illustrative of the kindly side of the 
Enigma’s character. He loved little children, says 
Bourrienne, and he was strangely affected by the sound 
of church bells. Once hearing them he said to Bour- 
rienne, ‘‘ ‘Ah, that reminds me of the first years I spent 
at Brienne. I was then happy.’’ When the bells ceased, 
the historian continues, he would resume the course 
of his speculations, carry himself into futurity, place 
a crown on his head and dethrone kings. 

Altogether it may be doubted if there has been a 
more valuable contributor to our knowledge of the 
life of the man who was undoubtedly the most 
remarkable of men than Fauvelet de Bourrienne. 

Compared with Las Casas, Madame de Remusat, 
or O’Meara, these memoirs are refreshing examples 
of judicial fairness. They were bitterly attacked 
upon their first issue nearly sixty years ago and their 
author dying shortly afterward in an insane asylum 
was unable to answer his critics. The course of time 
has, however, generally confirmed their general char- 
acter for accuracy. Moreover Bourrienne’s historical 
method is a commendable one to the ever increasing 
school of historians who seek to give their readers a 
fixed set of opinions on all public men and measures. 
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He presents Bonaparte as a vast fact, mighty and 
complex and enigmatical almost as the Revolution of 
which he was the greatest product. He remembers 
that itis the reader not the writer who gives the 
‘verdict of history,” and he leaves all sides and 
aspects of the case with him. 
xx 
The first biography which appears after a great 
man’s death is rarely the best one, and the ‘“‘ Life 
and Times of John Bright,” by William Robertson, 
is no exception to the rule. The best that can be 
said of the book is that it is timely and honest, 
in so far that it gives all the information on 
the subject that its author was able to collect, 
unilluminated, however, by any power of analysis of 
character and most palpably marred by the political 
bent of the writer. The most marked example of 
this narrowness is where Mr. Robertson, describes the 
Factory Bill and the ten-hour law which Mr. Bright 
opposed as the ‘‘ agitation of monopolists,’’ and merely 
intended to start a fire in the rear of Bright and other 
manufacturers who were then engaged in their 
struggle for the repeal of the Corn Laws. To dispose 
of a retormer and a philanthropist, such as Lord 
Ashley in such a summary manner as this defeats 
its own object, and casts doubt upon the accuracy 
and good faith of every assertion the author makes 
when he departs, as he does not very often from the 
mere record of Bright’s words and deeds. Bright 
opposed the ten-hour law, and though in 1868, twenty 
years after his position was taken, he made a lame 
apology for it, he really needed to make no apology 
at all. As a practical manufacturer he doubted the 
success of the plan and so opposed it, though the 
Conservatives went into his own factory at Richdale, 
and returned loaded with petitions for the passage of 
the act, which Lord John Manners triumphantly 
presented in reply to {Bright’s statement that the 
working people did not want the law. Bright acted 
from conviction in this as in everything else he ever 
did, and if he needs justification for his action it is 
not to be found in belittling the work of other men 
as good if not as great as he. 
«*% 
The story of Bright and Cobden’s long fight for Fre 
Trade, of their strenuous and perhaps somewhat 
hysterical opposition to Palmerston’s somewhat 
“ vigorous foreign policy ” is recounted at great length 
in these pages. All of it, however, would not interest 
American readers nearly as much as the chapter 
devoted to Bright’s stand on the American war, and 
aside from its merely national interest, it is perhaps 
one of the most significant chapters in the great ora- 
tor’s life. It was not so remarkable that Bright advo- 
cated the cause of the truth. That was the cause of 
freedom, whose advocate he had always been. It was 
however, most remarkable that he, scorning all 
charges of inconsistency, should become the strenuous 
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advocate of a great and bloody war. Look where 
we will throughout his long life we will not find him 
justifying any other appeal to arms. 

The lesson to be learned from this is perhaps that 
no other war, in sixty years, has been for a just quarrel, 
or it may be that the proximity of the evils of European 
wars blinded the old tribune’s eyes to the principles 
on which they were fought. 

** x 

Much has been said and written lately about 
Bright's desertion of the Irish cause upon the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule measure. Many 
American writers have in fact with assumed kindness 
attributed it to intellectual decay. Mr. Robertson 
does not go as deeply into the subject as might be 
desired, but there is little doubt from some of the 
speeches he quotes, that Bright was deeply disgusted 
with the war bluster of a certain section of the Irish 
party in America. He tired of making concessions 
to men who subscribed “ $1ooto the Land League and 
$900 for arms to fight the English.” He thought that 
the Irish American who offered to equip one soldier 
and pay his expenses to England and back might 
save the latter half of his subscription, as the soldier 
would surely never come back alive. He read this 
sort of talk in the newspaper reports of a meeting 
held publicly in Chicago in 1882 and it sickened him. 

The book deals very little with Mr. Bright’s private 
life and perhaps is more historically valuable on that 
account, as room which might have been taken up 
with personal anecdotes is devoted to the really 
remarkable speeches in and out of parliament of the 
subject of the biography, 

xs 

The two little volumes that Justin Huntly McCarthy 
has, as editor, put through the press of David Stott 
(London) are worthy alike of the man whose name 
they bear, Montaigne, and the man to whom they are 
dedicated, Robert Louis Stevenson. They are the 
quaintest and daintiest of scholars’ companions and 
social philosophers’ guides. They will be honored 
guests in the libraries of the finer spirits of the medi- 
tative sort to whom Montaigne in any dress has 
always been thrice welcome. 

**% 

Four of the colloquial skits which Mr. Howells has 
taken to writing of late years are bound in one red 
cloth volume by the Harpers, and issued under the 
title of ‘‘ The Mouse Trap and Other Farces.’”’ Farce, 
by the way, is a misnomer. There is nothing so 
violent as farce in this or any other of Mr. Howells’ 
works as far as we can remember. They will serve 
to while away an hour on a train or while waiting for 
dinner, and this it is to be presumed is as serious a 
purpose as Mr. Howells had in writing them. 

x % 

Amélie Rives’ lava stream has not perceptible 

slackened nor cooled. Witness her latest, ‘‘ The 
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Witness of the Sun,” which is a Vesuvian ebullition 
with an Italian sunset background. The love in 
it is just as heated and just as hopeless as ever 
it was in the ‘‘ Quick or the Dead,’ and the daring 
young lady has introduced a new effect in the 
line of horrors. This is nothing more or less than 
a French tavern-keeper with the delirium tremens, 
who sees “‘ big pink rats.”’ Positively the great author 
of “L’Assommoir’’ could hardly do better than this. 
Not as well, in truth, for the delirium tremens of 
Coupeau were a serious part of the story, while those 
of Givelot are simply brought in as an accessory—a 
sort of evidence, convincing, though unnecessary, 
to show that the young lady can be more realistic than 
Zola, as well as more romantic than Hugo. 


* 
* * 


“The Last American” might be called the journal 
of Macaulay’s New Zealander, save for the facts that 
the New Zealander is a Persian (Khan-Li) and the 
ruins he gazes on are those of the Brooklyn bridge, 
the Bartholdi statue and the Capitol at Washington, 
where “‘ The Last American” is slain by the Persians. 
There is some humor in the book and a good deal of 
ingenuity, but of serious satiric purpose, which the 
preface seems to promise, notatrace. Theeuts of the 
various ruins are clever, and the Persian picture of 
American life, made up of a Puritan, perhaps from 
one of Boughton’s pictures, two circus riders from the 
bill boards and two patent garment advertisements 
from the newspapers is an amusing suggestion of the 
probable accuracy of some of our own archzological 
reconstruction. J. A. Mitchell, of Zz/z, is the author. 

*% 

Selina Dolaro did most things fairly well, and her 
posthumous novel, ‘‘ Bella Demonia,”’ is as well done 
perhaps as anything she ever did, whether it be acting, 
dancing or singing. It is the sort of novel that an 
actress would naturally write—much the same sort of 
a story of revenge a /a Russeas Fedora. The story is 
dramatic and exciting, though a trifle long drawn out 
and declamatory in places. 


* 
%* * 


The interest which has been awakened in the 
Dark Continent by Stanley’s wonderful anabasis 
makes Dr. Felkin’s book, ‘‘ Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa,” a very timely one. It is made up almost 
entirely of Dr. Emin’s letters to friends in Europe, 
the first of which is dated from Dufilé, July 16, 
1877, and the last from Wadelai, April 17, 1887. 
These, with a map, glossary, and two pictures of 
the Pasha, make a solid volume of nearly 600 pages 
which teems with information about the equatorial 
lands. Dr. Felkin explains the purpose of the work, 
which is to aid the Emin Pasha relief society, 
and concludes a very enthusiastic panegyric of the 
German savant by saying “in every sense he is 
Gordon’s heir.” 
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A thing notable among the various religious activi- 
ties of the season just past was the course of lectures 
on the Ten Commandments delivered at the chapel 
of the University of Pennsylvania by Rev. George 
Dana Boardman, D.D. These Sunday afternoon 
talks have now been collected and issued in book 
form by their reverend author. Although popular in 
their character these addresses are characterized by a 
thorough and scientific method, and issued as they 
are with full notes and references make a valuable 
addition to the dominie’s workshop as well as to the 
gentleman’s library. There is no one among the 
divines of the city better fitted to give lucid reasons 
for the faith that is in him than Dr. Boardman, and 
the book is a distinct addition to modern literature’s 
limited collection of works of popular theology. 

* x 

It is pleasant to hear from Thomas Hughes again, 
doubly pleasant when he writes on so congenial a 
subject as David Livingstone in the ‘‘ English Men 
of Action ” series. That the author of ‘‘Tom Brown” 
loves such a muscular Christian as that doughtiest of 
doughty African missionaries goes without saying, 
and that love fills the book with touches of tender 
strength that are beautiful. The silhouette of the gray 
bent figure saying farewell to Stanley is one that 
appeals to our hearts as swiftly and as surely as it 
must to that of Hughes himself, always responsive to 
acts of manly and especially Christian courage. So, 
too, there is none of us who will not be bettered by 
the picture of the worn old traveler tound by his 
servants in his hut at Ilala. ‘‘ The Doctor was kneel- 
ing by the bed, his face buried in his hands on the 
pillow, dead.” In his concluding chapter Mr. Hughes 
has a valuable though brief sketch of the work of the 
English missions in Eastern Africa, which shows that 
the seed sown by Livingstone in thirty-four arduous 
years is bearing good fruit, both spiritual and temporal. 

x 

A different sort of a Man of Action was Henry V, 
of whom the Rev. A. J. Church makes an interesting 
study in this same series. He always had masses 
said after his victories, and he called to an imaginary 
collocutor on his death-bed ‘‘ Thou liest, thou liest, 
my part is with the Lord Jesus.’’ Yet he killed all 
his prisoners after Agincourt,and at the siege of Rouen 
let 12,000 “children, women and impotent people” 
die of hunger between his lines and the roads of the 
town. Yet his reverend biographer points out that he 
was never wantonly cruel. These acts were military 
necessities. They undoubtedly were, and they were 
sanctioned by the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
Mr. Church is loth to destroy the Prince Hal of 
Shakespeare, having in mind very likely the frequent 
popular clamors of late years against historical icono- 
clasts. Yet it is easy to see that this biographer sets 
no great store by the stories of the Prince’s revels with 
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Falstaff, and at best show sconclusively that he sowed 
his wild oats long before his accession to the throne, 
having much graver work to do as actual Prince of 
rebellious Wales and governor of turbulent Calais. 
A very strong, clear-cut figure of a Carlylean English 
king is Mr. Church’s Henry. 


TO POETS. 
Poets gone before, 
And therefore dead no more, 
From your stately palaces 
Builded on some Northern shore, 
Or under Arctic seas, 
Listen, I implore, 
While on bended knees, 
Looking up your shining ranks, 
I return you thanks 
For the light you have conferred 
On my every thought and word, 
With a thousand prayers for more ! 
R. H. Stoddard, in The Independent, 


THE DECAY OF LYING. 


One of the chief causes of the curiously commonplace 
character of most of the literature of our age is un- 
doubtedly the decay of lying as an art, a science,and 
asocial pleasure. The ancient historians gave us 
delightful fiction in the form of fact; the modern 
novelist presents us with dull facts under the guise of 
fiction. The blue-book is rapidly becoming his ideal 
both for method and manner. He has his tedious 
document humain, his miserable little coin de la créa- 
tion, into which he peers with his microscope. He is 
to be found at the Librarie Nationale, or at the British 
Museum, shamelessly reading up his subject. He 
has not even the courage of other people’s ideas, but 
insists on going directly to life for everything, and 
ultimately, between encyclopzdias and personal ex- 
perience, he comes to the ground, having drawn his 
types from the family circle or from the weekly washer- 
woman, and having acquired an amount of useful 
information from which he never, even in his most 
thoughtful moments, can thoroughly free himself. 
The loss that results to literature in general from 
this false ideal of our time can hardly be overestimated. 
People have a careless way of talking about a “‘ born 
liar,” just as they talk about a “born poet.’ But in 
both cases they are wrong. Lying and poetry are 
arts—arts, as Plato saw, not unconnected with each 
other—and they require the most careful study, the 
most disinterested devotion. Indeed, they have their 
technique, just as the more material arts of painting 
and sculpture, have their subtle secrets of form and 
color, their craft mysteries, their deliberate artistic 
methods. As one knows the poet by his fine music, 
soone can recognize the liar by his rich rhythmic 
utterance, and in neither case will the casual inspira- 
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tion ofthe moment suffice. Here, as elsewhere, prac- 
tice must precede perfection. But in modern days 
while the fashion of writing poetry has become far too 
common, and should, if possible, be discouraged, the 
fashion of lying has almost fallen into disrepute. 
*¢ @ © © 

Even Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, that delightful 
inaster of delicate and fanciful prose, is tainted with 
this modern vice, for we positively know no other 
name forit. There is such a thing as robbing a story 
of its reality by trying to make it too true, and “ The 
Black Arrow”? is so inartistic that it does not contain 
a single anachronism to boast of, while the trans- 
formation of Dr. Jekyll reads dangerously like an 
experiment out of the Zamce¢t. As for Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who really has, or had once, the makings 
of a perfectly magnificent liar, he is now so afraid of 
being suspected of genius that when he does tell us 
anything marvelous, he feels bound to invent a per- 
sonal reminiscence, and to put it into a footnote as a 
kind of cowardly corroboration. Nor are our other 
novelists much better. Mr. Henry James writes 
fiction as if it was a painful duty, and wastes upon 
mean motives and imperceptible “ points of view”’ 
his neat literary style, his felicitous phrases, his swift 
and caustic satire. Mrs. Oliphant prattles pleasantly 
about curates, lawn-tennis parties, domesticity, and 
other wearisome things. Mr. Marion Crawford has 
immolated himself upon the altar of local color. He 
is like the lady in the French comedy, who is always 
talking about /e beau ciel d’Italie. Besides, he has 
fallen into a bad habit of uttering moral platitudes. 
At times he is almost edifying. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”’ is 
of course a masterpiece—a masterpiece of the genre 
ennuyeux, the one form of literature that the English 
people seem thoroughly to enjoy. Indeed, it is only 
in England that such a novel could be possible. As 
for that great and daily increasing school of novelists. 
for whom the sun always rises in the East End, the 
only thing that can be said about them is that they 
find life crude, and leave it raw. 

In France, though nothing so deliberately tedious 
as ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”’ has been produced, things are 
not much better. M. Guy de Maupassant, with his 
keen mordant irony and his hard vivid style, strips 
life of the few poor rags that still cover her, and shows 
us foul sore and festering wounds. He writes lurid 
little tragedies in which everybody is ridiculous ; bitter 
comedies at which one cannot laugh for very tears. 
M. Zola, true to the lofty principle that he lays down 
in one of his pronunciamentos on literature, 
“ DT’homme de genie n'a jamais de esprit,” is de- 
termined to show that, if he has not got genius, he 
can at least be dull. And how well he succeeds! 
He is not without power. Indeed, at times, as in 
‘*Germinal,”’ there is something almost epic in his 
work. Buthis work is entirely wrong from beginning 
to end, and wrong not on the ground of morals, but on 
the ground of art. From any ethical standpoint his 
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work is just what it should be. He is perfectly truthful, 
and describes things exactly as they happen. What 
more can any moralist desire? I have no sympathy 
at all with the moral indignation of our time against 
M. Zola. It is simply the rage of Caliban on seeing 
his own face ina glass. But from the standpoint of 
art, what can be said in favor of the author of 
“L’Assommoir,” ‘‘ Nana,’ and “ Pot-Bouille’’? 
Nothing. Mr. Ruskin once described the characters 
in George Eliot’s novels as being likethe sweepings of 
a Pentonville omnibus, but M. Zola’s characters are 
much worse. They have their dreary vices, and their 
drearier virtues. The record of their lives is abso- 
lutely without interest. Who cares what hap- 
pens to them? In literature we require 
distinction, charm, beauty, and imaginative power. 
We don’t want to be harrowed and disgusted with an 
account of the doings of the lower orders. M. Daudet 
is better. He has esfri¢, a light touch, and an amus- 
ing style. But he has lately committed literary suicide. 
Nobody can possibly care for Delobelle with his // 
faut lutter pour Tart, or for Valmajour with his eternal 
refrain about the nightingale, or for the poet in ‘‘ Jack”’ 
with his mots crue/s, now that we have learned from 
“‘Vingt Ans de ma Vie littéraire’’ that these characters 
were taken directly from life. To me they seem to have 
suddenly lost all their vitality, all the few qualities they 
ever possessed. The only real people are the people 
who never existed, and if a novelist is base enough to go 
to life for his personages, he should at least pretend 
that they arecreations and not boast of them as copies. 
= & % & 

Ah! Meredith! Whocan define him? His style is 
chaos illumined by flashes of lightning. As a writer 
he has mastered everything, except language; asa 
novelist he can do everything, except tell a story; as 
an artist he is everything, except articulate. Some- 
body in Shakespeare—Touchstone, I think—talks 
about a man that is always breaking his shins over 
his own wit, and it seems to me that this might serve 
as a basis of a criticism of Meredith’s style. But 
whatever he is, he is not a realist. Or rather I would 
Say that he is a child of realism who is not on speak- 
ing terms with his father. By deliberate choice he 
has made himself a romanticist. Hehas refused to 
bow the knee to Baal, and after all, even if the man’s 
fine spirit did not revolt against the noisy assertions 
of realism, his style would be quite sufficient of itself 
to keep life at a respectful distance. By its means he 
has planted round his garden a hedge full of thorns, 
and with some wonderful roses. As for Balzac, he 
was a most remarkable combination of the artistic 
temperament with the scientific spirit. The latter he 
bequeathed to his disciples; the former was entirely 
his own. Thedifference between such a book as M. 
Zola’s ‘‘L’Assommoir”’ and Balzac’s ‘Illusions Per- 
dues’’ is the difference between unimaginative realism 
and imaginative reality. ‘All Balzac’s characters,” 
said Baudelaire, ‘‘are gifted with the same ardor of 
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life that animated himself. All his fictions are as 
deeply colored as dreams, Each mind is a weapon 
loaded to the muzzle with will. The very scullions 
have genius.” A steady course of Balzac reduces 
our living friends to shadows, and our acquaintances 
to the shadows of shades. His characters have a 
kind of fervent, fiery-colored existence. They domi- 
nate us and defy scepticism. One ofthe greatest 
tragedies of my life is the death of Lucien de Rubem- 
pré. Itis a grief from which I have never been able 
completely to rid myself. But Balzac is no more a 
realist than Holbein was. He created life, he did not 
copy it. I admit, however, that he set far too high a 
value on modernity of form, and that, consequently, 
there is no book of his that, as an artistic masterpiece, 
can rank with ‘‘Salammbé,” or ‘‘ Esmond,”’ or ‘‘ The 
Cloister andthe Hearth,” or the “ Vicomte de Brage- 
pase” CU CF 

Oscar Wilde in The Nineteenth Century. 


TWO LONDON LITERARY WOMEN. 
Although Mrs. Cashel Hoey has been for many years 
before the public as a writer, and has produced excel- 
lent work in fiction, she has never been fortunate 
enough to achieve a wonderful paying success. She 
has told me that her earnings average £5004 year, 
about $2,500, or $50 a week. She values her Ameri- 
can connection very highly, and acknowledges that 
the larger part of her income is derived from America. 
Having formed a literary partnership for copyright 
purposes with John Lillie, the Harpers are able to 
protect her later writings, and pay her with the 
promptness and liberality for which their name is a 
synonym. Mrs. Hoey lives in a pretty house in the 
old Court suburb, Kensington, not far from the beauti- 
ful town house of the Duke of Argyll on Campden 
Hill. Her husband is a legal light, and is a perma- 
nent member of the counsel for the management of 
the Prince of Wales’ Rothesay estates. This office 
brings him a salary of £1,000 per annum, so that 
financially as well as socially Mr. and Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey are in an enviable position. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed is a graceful, delicate young 
woman of about thirty-five. She comes of a good 
family, and the name of her husband is also that of 
the gentility. She is a charmingly artistic dresser, 
and as far as her health will permit associates witha 
gay and fashionable set. Her novels are widely read, 
but in England are kept away from young readers, 
exactly as those of Ouida. They are ina certain sense 
brilliant, but are restricted to the delineation of scenes 
and manners of a fast and loose class of people—a 
kind only too prominent in large cities in this feverish 
age. Her literary style violates all canons of the art, 
as understood and studied by more serious writers ; 
nevertheless, there isa glamour in her periods, a fasci- 
nation in her study of character which causes a reader 
to pursue her fiction breathlessly to the end, and then 
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toss it away, vowing that the time spent in reading it 
might and should be more profitably employed. Mrs. 
Campbell Praed has been in America, having made 
the now regulation trip thither with her friend Justin 
McCarthy. Pittsburg Chronicle. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


I really am obliged to you for bringing back my book, 

It moves me much to look whereon I thought no more to 
look ; 

It minds me of the early time wherein ’twas lent to you, 

When life was young, and hope was fair, and this old 
book was new. 


How well does memory recall the gilt this volume wore, 
The day it first attracted me—at ’s store; 

And vividly I recollect you called around that day, 
Admired it, and borrowed it, and carried it away. 





And now it comes to me again across the lapse of time, 
Wearing the somewhat battered look of those beyond their 
prime. 
Old book, you need a rest—but ere you’re laid upon the 
shelf, 
Just try and hang together till I read you through myself. 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


A VIEW OF RABELAIS. 


To most men’s minds Rabelais’ place in the proces- 
sion of creative geniuses is that of the high priest of 
wit and jollity, disgraced and disfigured by unmen- 
tionable filth. ‘‘Rabelaisian Humor’ is as much 
a recognized term as ‘‘ Homeric laughter;’’ and an 
essay on humor without going to this fountain-head 
would be a thing as mutilated as the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. Whatever there is 
of unrefined mirth, of broad and jovial excess, of even 
bestial self-abandonment, comes under the Rabelais- 
ian head. * * * But, buried underneath this filth, 
which was used as a stalking-horse, a shield, a mask, 
is a fund of wisdom and noble teaching, such as men 
have rarely had preached to them—wisdom and 
teaching which make of Rabelais, the licentious jester, 
one of the greatest schoolmasters of the world. 
This is the essential meaning of the book; and 
neither Plato in his poetic purity, nor Socrates in his 
practical morality, surpassed in grandeur of intention 
and esoteric doctrine this hideously unclean AZsop. 
It was the only way possible in those days. The filth 
amused, and drew the attention from the graver mean- 
ing underneath. To the superficial reader the story 
of Gargantua and his son ‘Pantagruel, is a rambling 
medley of now absurd and now indecent episodes, 
with paragraphs broad enough to make Lord Camp- 
bell turn in his grave. To the student it is a treasure- 
house of high aspiration, of noble exhortation, of pure 
religion, of manly living, of sccrn of baseness, cruelty, 
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falsehood, superstition, tyranny; of fervent philan- 
thropy, of virile morality, of wise and peaceful and 
beautiful aims. 

The mind sees what it brings; and this is truer of 
Rabelais than of any other author. If the reader 
wishes to fand the essential word he will find it, and 
the rest is dissolved as in a powerful acid. But 
to him who cares to linger onthe humor only—always 
tainted and corrupted—that essential word will be 
lost. His ribs will be tickled to laughter, but hismind 
will not be exercised to edification. 

Temple Bar. 


—__—_—_ 


THE HOME OF DICKENS. 


The numerous admirers of Charles Dickens will be 
interested to know that the novelist’s favorite Kentish 
home at Gad’s Hill, the house in which he died, is 
again offered for sale. Besides the substantially built 
house, containing fourteen rooms and the usual 
offices, the Gad’s Hill property of eleven acres includes 
a gardener's cottage, greenhouses, stables, coach- 
houses, farmyard, kitchen garden, rosary, lawn tennis 
ground, etc. 

The house and grounds were subjected to con- 
siderable improvement during the novelist’s residence 
there, such as the construction of a large conservatory 
adjoining the dining-room and a tunnel under the 
public highway connecting the front lawn with a 
charming retreat called ‘‘ The Wilderness,” with its 
two magnificent cedars. Here stood the pretty Swiss 
chalet presented to Dickens by his friend, Fechter, 
but which now finds a resting place in Cobham Park, 
close by. Inthe chalet the famous writer was wont 
to work, free from interruption, during the Summer 
months, and here he penned the last lines he ever 
wrote. Pall Mall Gazette. 


DRYDEN. 


Something of a temper less hurried than that of the 
man who runs and reads is no doubt required for the 
appreciation of that somewhat heavy-footed and 
somber giant of tragic and of narrative song, John 
Dryden, warring with dunces, marching with sunken 
head—“ a down look,’’ as Pope described it—through 
the unappreciative flat places of our second Charles 
and James. Prosaic at times heis, slow, fatigued, 
unstimulating; but, at his best, how full of the true 
sublime, how uplifted by the wind of tragic passion, 
how stirred to the depths by the noblest intellectual 
and moral enthusiasm! For my own part, there are 
moments and moods in which nothing satisfies my 
ear and my brain as do the great accents of Dryden, 
while he marches down the page, with his elephants 
and his standards and his kettle-drums, “in the full 
vintage of his flowing honors.’’ There must be some- 


thing effeminate and feeble in the nervous system of 
a generation which cannot bear this grandiose music, 
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this virile tramp of Dryden's soldiers and camp- 
followers ; something singularly dull and timid in a 
spirit that rejects this robust intellectual companion. 
And, with all his russet suit of homespun, Dryden is 
imbued to the core with the truest and richest blood 
of poetry. His vehemence is positively, Homeric; 
we would not give ‘“‘ Mac Flecknoe”’ in exchange even 
for the lost ‘‘ Thersites.”” He possesses in a high 
degree all the qualities which we have marked as 
needed for the attribution of greatness. He is origi- 
nal to that degree that mainly by his efforts the entire 
stream of English poetry was diverted for a century 
and a half into an unfamiliar channel; he has an 
executive skill eminently his own, and able to amaze 
us to-day after so many subsequent triumphs of verse- 
power ; he has distinction such as an emperor might 
envy; and after all the poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have, as Mr. Lowell says, had their hands in his 
pockets, his best lines are as fresh and as magical as 
ever. Ldmund Gosse, in The Forum. 


EBERS AT WORK. 


While Spielhagen and Freitag have long ceased to 
delight their readers at regular intervals, Ebers, who, 
though the youngest, is still the most unlikely to keep 
a promise which involves long work, never fails us. 
The sickness and suffering which for years have 
chained him to the couch have never been allowed to 
come between him and his untiring pen; and while 
by an almost superhuman effort of will he banishes 
physical pain, his mind creates the most varied, sweet 
and mirabile dictu / even humorous images, which 
are welcomed in German lands as they deserve. 
Having spent a great part of his life in Egypt, his 
fancy naturally reverted to that sunny land while he 
was a prisoner to the inclement winter at Leipzig. It 
was there he wrote his novels with the scene of action 
in the land of the Pharaohs, but since he has given 
up Leipzig‘and spends his winters in the summer south 
of Switzerland and Germany, his mind has found a 
resting place at home, and the last novel he gives us 
is a homely, sweet German story, untinged by the 
colors that our eyes picture with so much difficulty. 
Boston Herald. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.”’ 


Prof. James Bryce, says the Fall Mall Budget, is 
one of the hardest workers ot the day. Asan M. P. 
he was one of the busiest and most successful private 
members, and when he became under-secretary for 
foreign affairs he exchanged the quality rather than 
the quantity of his parliamentary work. But on the 
top of all this he was also a lecturer at the Inns of 
Court and a professor at Oxford. When it is added 
that he moreover takes a very active part in a multitude 
of social and philanthropic works in London it will be 
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seen that Mr. Bryce has come nearer than most peo- 
ple to solving the problem of being in two places at 
onetime, Personally, Mr. Bryce is a charming com- 
panion, full both of information and of sympathy. He 
lives in a pretty house in Bryanston Square, which his 
sister helps him to make a centre of many interesting 
gatherings. He is of course a Scotchman, is fifty 
years of age, and has made the ascent of Ararat. 
Indeed, his fondness for walking is no doubt the 
secret of his power of work. For once, however, he 
has been ‘ knocked out,’’ and as soon as he had 
passed his book for the press he went off to India to 
recuperate. 


THACKERAY. 


Great master of the human heart ! 
Its passions, weakness, sorrows, sin ; 
Who showed the world with wondrous art 
How near to evil good begins. 


Who made us feel how basely born 
Are poor ambitions rightly seen ; 
Whose cynic mood was noble scorn 
Of all things selfish, low and mean. 


Here, standing by this quiet grave, 

The world’s wild fret seems far away ; 
While others seize a hurrying pen 

To tell the world what they have done ; 
With whom, and why, and where, and when— 

So passing praise and gold are won— 


And court a gossip-loving age, 

And with oblivion vainly strive ; 
And lest the future write no page 

Write it themselves while yet alive ; 


In golden silence grows thy fame, 
To splendor like the stars above ; 
While in our hearts thy deathless name 
Is shrined in honor, reverence, love. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


=The death at Versailles, a few weeks ago, of M. 
Edmond Schérer, deprives Europe of one of the 
ablest of living literary critics. No Frenchman has 
written so adequately of Milton, Byron and Goethe. 
M. Schérer was best known by his work on Le Zemps, 
with which journal he had been connected since 1861, 
and on which he was a principal writer. 


=Henry Hall, an authority on the history of Ver- 
mont, died from heart failure at his home in Rutland, 
Vt., on April 4. He published several books, inclu- 
ding a “History of Rutland County.”’ His chief 
works, ‘‘ History of Vermont” and “ Life of Ethan 
Allen,” had not been finished at the time of his death. 
They are so near completion that they will be pub- 
lished by his executors. Mr. Hall left a wife and two 
daughters, Miss Clara T. Hall and Mrs. W. H. Board- 
man. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. 
By Maurice Thompson. Story of the States series. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 
Louisiana has been particularly fortunate in falling 
into the sympathetic hands of Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son—a poet by nature delighting in his poetic 
theme. None of the States has such a glamor 
of romance thrown over its story; around none 
does such a legendary atmosphere cling as 
around Louisiana. The story starts with 
De Soto and LaSalle, the Spanish and French 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


navigators and ade/antados, and continues amid wars 
and sufferings, under Iberville and Bienville, Galvez 
and O'Reilly, Carondelet and Wilkinson, through 
nearly 200 years of struggle and eventual triumph to 
the present time when Louisiana has become a great 
and opulent commonwealth of 1,200,000 souls. Mr. 
Thompson sketches with light and facile hand the 
outlines of this dramatic tale, leaving to the student 


to consult at his option the exhaustive works of . 


Gayarré and Martin for all the crowding detail of the 
picture. In large delightful type, interspersed with 
charming illustrations and concluding with a map and 
a chronological aferzu of its chief events, we have a 
wonderfully picturesque account of a land abounding 


Lafreniere’s Appeal to the Council. 
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in interest of every sort : landscape, hereditary singu- 
larities, mixed nationality, legends and thrilling epi- 
sodes. Many tongues are spoken in versatile Louisiana, 
and Louisiana speaks to the historian in many a tongue. 
Originally a French province Louisiana is first and 
foremost French. Next, in 1769, it passed from France 
toSpain. Then Napoleon grasped it, to the delight 
of its inhabitants, and then, to their infinite chagrin, 
sold it without their knowledge to the United States 
for $12,000,000,—an empire as great as Charlemagne’s 
fora paltry handful of dollars! Next came the 
British and the battle of New Orleans. All these tints 
and colors combine into a singularly graphic tale: 
marguises and hidalgos, convicts and Choctaw 


From “‘ The Story of Louisiana.”’ 


Indians, American adventurers and refugees from 
Acadia, émigrés from San Domingo, and Spaniards, 
Caribs, and ‘“‘dagoes’’ from the isles, jostle on the 
crowded levees and ultimately blend in a motley 
population full of intelligence, grace and fire. The 
result of all this is the evolution of the unique Creole 
for whom Mr. Thompson puts in a just and eloquent 
plea. Last of all came the great cataclysm of the 
Secession War, the fall of New Orleans, the scandals 
of the “ carpet-bag”’ régime, the theft of a State, 
and its ultimate restoration to its own people. 

All this is lin:ned in swift adumbration, not without 
inaccuracies, but on the whole with great spirit and 
impartiality. Many errors occur in proper names 
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both in the index and through the book; accents are 
very generally replaced, and the volume needs a 
careful revision at the hands of one technically edu- 
cated in the history of Louisiana to make it altogether 
trustworthy in the matter of names and dates. Of 
misprints that are trifling we have noticed ‘an 
hundred” (p. 49; ‘‘a hundred,” just above); 
‘“‘havrassed”’ (p. 53)—and ‘‘ havassed” opposite ; 
“treacheorus”’ (p. 54); ‘‘ M. Paugér’’ (p. 54); ‘‘em- 
barassed’’ (p. 58) ; ‘“‘ attemping”’ (p, 98); ‘‘ ordon- 
nateure "and “ Capitazn” (p.g9); ‘‘ Villiere”’ (p. 
110); “ Lafremére"’ (p.115); shall for should (p. 
117); “‘ Zeche”’ (p. 123, etc.) and sometimes ‘‘ 7’ éche;” 
“Frank/and”’ for “ Franklin,” the name given by 
the insurrectionists of west North Carolina to the new 
State which they endeavored to form in 1786; “‘in- 
vested’”’ for ‘‘ infested” (p. 141); ‘island of Mew (?) 
Orleans”’ (p. 153) ; “‘ spozlation ’’ (p. 158) ; ‘‘ ladened ” 
(?) (213); “ Villére” for ‘“ Villeré’’ (p. 215); ‘‘ cam- 
ister”? and “‘cazzister’’ (p. 226-7); “‘ Piérre Derbig- 
ny” (p. 244); ‘‘ Johnson” for ‘‘ Johns/on"’ (p. 263); 
“have deen permitted’’ for ‘have permitted” (p. 
271); ‘‘emmissaries” (p. 285); ‘‘ handicaged’’ (p. 
295); ‘‘J.C. Monzcure”’ (p. 321); ‘* Tulave”’ for 
“Tulame”’ (p. 323)‘: ‘‘ Bonavventure’’( p, 332); 
“ Mercier’ (p. 335); and a few others. 

These can easily be eradicated from the text with- 
out injuring the charm and integrity of the book, 
which deserves to be adopted as a text-book in the 
schools of Louisiana and to be generally read as a 
fine treatment of its theme. The Critic. 


PROFIT SHARING. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND Em- 
PLOYEE. A study in the evolution of the wages system. 
By Nicholas Paine Gilman, $8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 
The serious difficulties which have so often arisen 
between employers and employees during recent 
years have directed attention to profit sharing as a 
remedy therefor. This remedy has been approved 
by such men as Stuart Mill, Fawcett, Jevons and 
Walker, because. it overcomes the friction between 
employers and laborers in a perfectly feasible way, 
and without an economic revolution. Socialism 
implies a complete transformation of society, while 
codperation attempts to ignore the leadership which 
is as necessary in industry asin war. Profit sharing 
retains the wages system, and adds to it the stimulus 
of making the laborer directly interested in the 
profits which his toil helps to produce. ‘“ Profit 
sharing, the division of realized profits between the 
capitalist, the employer and the employee, in addi- 
tion to regular interest, salary and wages,”’ says Mr. 
Gilman, “‘is the most equitable and generally satis- 
factory method of remunerating the three industrial 
agents.” On another page he gives the reasons why 
it is more equitable and satisfactory than any other 
method of remuneration, in saying that “profit 
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sharing advances the prosperity of an establishment 
by increasing the quantity of the product, by improv- 
ing its quality, by promoting care of implements and 
economy of materials, and by diminishing labor 
difficulties and the cost of superintendence.’ Mr, 
Gilman has brought together the facts concerning 
about one hundred and fifty establishments conducted 
on this plan in France, Germany, England, the 
United States and other countries, of which thirty-six 
have been failures and the others successful. The 
wonderful array of facts and results he presents 
proves beyond a doubt that profit sharing is not only 
a feasible, but, to a large extent, a certain remedy for 
the evils of the present labor system—a system which 
seems more and more surely with each decade to 
breed discontent and revolutionary agitation. 

It may seem to many that the above is too strong a 
statement to make in behalf of profit sharing, but 
Mr. Gilman’s book fully justifies it. It is a remark- 
ably convincing book, not because it gives the reader 
a fine theory, but because it records facts and actual 
results. The author does not discuss the theory of 
labor or attempt to defend profit sharing by an elabo- 
rate argument; but he gives a history of its inception 
and of a large proportion of the establishments in 
which it.has been tried up to the present date. He 
has produced the fullest and most thorough work on 
the subject that exists in any language; and in pre- 
paring it he has made use of nearly all that has been 
written about it in French, German and English. He 
has arranged his materials with much skill; he gives 
all the necessary details of each experiment, presents 
the facts about the failures as completely as about the 
successes, and does not intrude his own theories and 
conclusions into his narrative. The reader finds all 
the facts up to date from which to draw his own con- 
clusions carefully arranged and digested, thoroughly 
indexed, and presented in language that is clear and 
concise. After reading this book one cannot but wish 
that many other subjects connected with political 
economy could be treated in this manner. 

Mr. Gilman opens his book with a chapter on the 
industrial problem, the discontent and agitation it 
produces. Then he shows that codperation is too 
revolutionary a substitute for the present method. 
Product sharing as such a substitute is next con- 
sidered ; and then the various devices of piece-work, 
prizes, percentage on sales, the sliding scale and 
arbitration are discussed as remedies for the evils of 
the wages system. After these introductory chapters 
he.comes to the main subject of the book, and pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the way in which M. 
Leclaire, a Parisian house-painter and decorator, 
built up the system of profit sharing. It is a story of 
remarkable interest told in a convincing manner. 
The next chapter gives an account of the profit 
sharing system as applied on the Continent to many 
forms of industry. Among the most interesting and 
successful of the establishments using it are the 
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codperative paper works at Angouléme, France; 
Godin’s Familistére at Guise, France; the Paris and 
Orleans Railway Company, and the Bon Marché, the 
great Parisian dry-goods store. The experiments 
made in England are next considered, and especially 
that of the colliery establishment of Henry Briggs, 
Son & Co., in Yorkshire, and the reasons why it 
failed. Then come the American experiments of the 
Place Dale Manufacturing Co. in Rhode Island, that 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills at Minneapolis, the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, the Spring- 
field Foundry Co., and those of John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, and W. H. Zinn, Boston. Many other 
important experiments have been made in profit 
sharing in this country, and although a few have 
proved failures, the majority have produced all the 
results which were anticipated. Three concluding 
chapters are devoted to a patient study of the experi- 
ments which have been already detailed. A table 
summarizes the failures and another the establish- 
ments now in operation; and both are exceedingly 
instructive. The brief final chapter presents in a 
moderate and scientific way the results which may be 
hoped for from profit sharing, in view of what it has 
already accomplished. As will be seen, the book is 
thoroughly inductive in its method. At the same 
time, it is written in a manner which commends it to 
the general student, and to the thoughtful employer 
and employee alike. It is not at alla sentimental 
book; it makes no appeal to considerations of 
charity; but it attempts to show, from purely 
economic and practical reasons, that profit sharing is 
a great improvement over the old methods. Mr. 
Gilman’s book deserves a wide reading, and ought to 
lead to a large extension of profit sharing in this 
country. The Critic. 


FRENCH TRAITS. 


An Essay in Comparative Criticism. 
Brownell, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


By W. C. 


A very clever addition to what may be called interna- 
tional comparisons, is Mr. Brownell’s little book of 
essays. It is, as itsname indicates, a study of French 
characteristics ; though an impartial reading will, we 
fear, discover the fact that Mr. Brownell falls rather 
frequently into the truly Parisian error of writing 
“France” and “French” for ‘ Paris’ and “ Paris- 
ian.” Certainly most of the traits here studied and 
offered as typical, are the traits not of the average 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman, if we include in the 
making of our average, the honest, simple, home- 
loving, economical, unsentimental dourgeoisie of the 
provinces and the stolid peasantry ot the fields. They 
are the traits preéminently of the Parisian and Paris- 
ienne ; gay, cynical, -wsé, frankly living for to-day, in 
the theory that to-morrow can take care of itself, and 
as for eternity, that is the priests’ concern; models of 
taste, models of grace ; incomparably delightful com- 
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panions of an hour; childishly fond of reckless experi- 
ment; childishly soon wearying of the experiment, 


. whether it be a national government or a personal 


emotion ; and as to religion, as the Anglo-Saxon 
understands religion, going through life ‘‘ without a 
twinge of it,” as the old New England woman said. 
Given such a mental photograph, and we fancy there 
will be many voices raised from provincial France in 
protestation against offering it as the photograph of a 
Frenchman, though as a Parisian it is recognizable at 
a second glance. But as Mr. Brownell has the cour- 
age of his metropolitanism, and frankly as he holds 
Paris for France, typifies America by New York, we 
may amend our phrase, recognize that his studies are 
rather inter-urban than international, and so give our- 
selves to a most pleasurable enjoyment of them. And 
we shall find very much in them to enjoy : indeed, we 
may say that we have found much in them to enjoy, 
in the ten months or so they have been in course of 
publication in Scribner's Magazine. For their author 
is masterof an exceptionally pleasant style, which is 
always facile, and not infrequently brilliant. He has 
happily chosen for his comparisons those aspects of life 
where comparison can be made most interesting and 
most telling, as in his essays on “ The Social Instinct,” 
“Morality,” ‘“ Manners,” ‘‘ Women” and ‘ Demo- 
cracy.” Best of all, he shows a very sincere, one 
may almost say temperamental sympathy with the 
life and character he sets forth to analyze: a sympa- 
thy which sometimes, indeed, seems to overleap the 
bounds of that impartiality which is so necessary to 
just comparison, and lead its author dangerously near 
to partisanship. Whenever, for example, his lance of 
irony is lifted, it is not against French foibles, but 
against the Saxon density which persists in pronounc- 
ing certain French characteristics to be foibles. But 
as the vast majority of Mr. Brownell’s readers will be 
of this same densely Saxon habit of mind, his partisan- 
ship becomes an absolute virtue, as far as the likeli- 
hood of coming to a mutual understanding is con- 
cerned. As we may have hinted, it is the author's 
position rather than his comparative statements which 
will be found most original and suggestive. His in- 
sight is more valuable to us than his philosophy ; his 
expositions than his reflections. Indeed, the sympa- 
thy of which we have spoken sometimes plays curious 
tricks with his logic; as where, in the essay on 
‘“‘Morality,”’ he seems to claim that individual immor- 
ality can be trusted to aggregate as social purity. 

On the whole, the little book cannot but provea 
very valuable aid to the understanding of a tempera- 
ment and a national life which we are prone to judge 
too superficially, and, ip many instances, to condemn 
without having comprehended. If—owing perhaps 
to that Saxon density to which we have several times 
alluded—we cannot always feel that Mr. Brownell has 
explained the Parisian, we can at least feel deeply 
grateful to Mr. Brownell for so exquisitely and accu- 
rately photographing him. Boston Transcript. 
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GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
RHYMES OLD AND NEw. By Andrew Lang. 18mo., 
$1.40; by mail, $1.45. 

One’s duty with regard to this volume is rather that of 
gratitude than criticism—gratitude generally on be- 
half of all who may care fora fairly representative 
collection of Mr. Lang’s serious verse, and particu- 
larly on behalf of those unhappy persons who do not 
possess the “‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France.” 

The volume, I have hinted, isaseriousone. There 
is not a single ballade between its covers, nor any 
‘other toys of that sort’’ whatsoever. So runs the 
cruel phrase by which in a brief prefatory note Mr. 
Lang refers to such of his former work as that “ dainty 
troop of thirty-two.”’ Can those melancholy rumors 
after all be true that Mr. Lang is never again to write 
a ballade? If so it will be no small grudge we shall 
owe to certain troublesome mongers of ‘‘ the forms ”’ 
of whom we have heard. There is, however, no good 
in meeting trouble ; and I, for my part, not believing 
in Mr. Lang’s power to keep his threat, am grateful 
for the passing mood which has gathered for us these 
‘* Rhymes Old and New.”” The majority of the old 
come from the old France volume, almost all the origi- 
nal poems therein being here reprinted; of the re- 
mainder, some are to be found in the Transatlantic 
‘“* Ballades and Verses Vain,” while a few others will 
be known to readers of Harfer's, callers in ‘‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship,”’ and generally 

‘to those 
Who take in the high-class magazines.” 
Mr. Lang is so nearly ubiquitous that no more posi- 
tive statement would be safe, for who knows not in 
what unlikely footnote he has ere now been found 
modestly lurking ? 

Probably the best things in this volume are among 
these reprinted verses. One meets again with many 
an old love ard misses two or three, while one also 
feels that the selections from the old France transla- 
tions might have been more generous. At the same 
time there is enough out of the earlier volume to make 
easier the lot of that man who owns it not. The 
sweet ‘“‘ Hesperothen” songs, the fairy ‘“‘ Sunset of 
Watteau,’’ “ Colinette,’’ ‘‘ Sylvie et Aurélie,’’ ‘‘ Two 
Sonnets of the Sirens,” are all here ; and surely it were 
ill if ‘‘ Good-bye’ were missing—finest, methinks, of 
all Mr. Lang’s lyrics, to parallel which one would 
certainly have to run the risk of fulsomeness and 
mention a very fragrant seventeenth-century name. 
Others of the old, but of more recent acquaintance, 
are the “ Reviewin Rhyme” of “ At the sign of the 
Lyre,” quite in Mr. Dobson’s own manner ; and those 
two charming expressions of another of Mr. Lang’s 
latter-day moods—the mood of that “jaded literary 
person” to whom, we have been recently told, Mr. 
Haggard’s novels are so refreshing—" Pen and Ink”’ 
and “ Martial in Town.”’ Saving the well-known 
Punch sonnet on Colonel Burnaby, the little section of 
vigorous verse with which the volume opens, called 
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“* Deeds of Men,” and having Gordon mainly for its 
theme, would seem to be quite new. It is appropri- 
ately sub-dedicated (so to say) to Colonel Ian Hamil- 
ton. The longest of the apparently quite new things 
is a poem ‘To Rhodocleia [Rufinus’s Love] on her 
Melancholy Singing ’’—a sweet example of the mod- 
ern honey-comb rhyme, which, however, many of our 
lutists can build as well as Mr. Lang, though none, 
perhaps, better. But the poem which seems to me 
finest among the new is greatly more racy of the soil, 
This is ‘‘ Clevedon Church, in Memoriam H. B,” If 
it has been printed before it has escaped my notice; 
and in any case it will be well to copy it here: 


**« Westward I watch the low green hills of Wales, 
The low sky silver grey ; 
The turbid Channel, with the wandering sails, 
Moans through the winter day. 


“ There is no color but one ashen light 
On tower and lonely tree, 
The little church upon the windy height 
Is grey as sky or sea. 


‘‘ But there hath he that woke the sleepless love 
Slept through these fifty years, 
There isthe grave that has been wept above 
With more than mortal tears. 


‘‘ And far below I hear the Channel sweep 
And all his waves complain, 
As Hallam’s dirge through all the years must keep 
Its monotone of pain. 
* = x x x * 
“‘ Grey sky, brown waters, as a bird that flies 
My heart flits forth from these 
Back to the winter rose of northern skies, 
Back to the northern seas, 
‘“* And, lo! the long waves of the ocean beat 
Below the minster grey, 
Caverns and chapels worn of saintly feet, 
And knees of them that pray. 


* And I remember me how twain were one 
Beside that ocean dim, 
I count the years passed over since the sun 
That lights me looked on him. 


«¢ And dreaming of the voice that, save in sleep, 
Shall greet me not again ; 
Far, far below, I hear the Channel sweep 
And all its waves complain.” 


Surely pictures like that in lines three and tour 
come rarely to refresh us. And such of Mr. Lang's 
poems are the genuine ‘‘ Grass of Parnassus ’—a title 
at which it will be well to look a moment, for it is a 
triumph in its way. * * * 

There are, of course, many other charming things 
in this volume I may well leave others to discover; 
for Mr. Lang’s verses, unlike those of “less happier” 
men, do not rely for readers on copious extracts in 
reviews. And one is glad to find among the transla- 
tions reprints of those dainty bits of Greek rendering 
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for which not long ago we had to thank the Fort- 
nightly Review. But I must not forget to notice that 
Mr. Lang closes his volume with one of those little 
jokes ofhis which may well make one feel that his 
serious face all through has been but another of them. 
“The Last Chance” seems serious enough till we 
read it: 
«‘ Within the streams, Pausanias saith, 
That down Cocytus valley flow. 
Girdling the grey domain of Death, 
The spectral fishes come and go ; 
The ghosts of trout flit to and fro. 
Persephone, fulfil my wish, 
And grant that in the shades below 
My ghost may land the ghosts of fish.” 


Beneath this verse are printed six lines of Greek, 
which, I am informed, tell the samestory and breathe 
the same prayer ; but whether the English be indebted 
to the Greek or vice versa there is no deposition. 
But the Greek bears the initials ‘‘ L. C.” for signature, 
which, perhaps, go some way towards elucidation, 
inevitably suggesting as they do the collusion with 
Mr. Lang of a certain north country professor, who 
after all need not be nameless. It would, indeed, 
appear that Mr. Lang shares his ‘Last Chance” 
with Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

Richard Le Gallienne, in London Academy. 


THE WITNESS OF THE SUN. 


By AMELIE RIveEs, author of ‘‘ The Quick or the 
Dead?” etc. With portrait. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

One lays down ‘“‘ The Witness of the Sun”’ with a 

keen appreciation of the writer’s talent, and also with 

a feeling of depression that such talent should be so 

abused. The story is full of faults; it is unpleasant 

to the last degree; but at the same time it hasa 
dramatic strength that cannot be denied. It is not as 
hysterical as “ The Quick or the Dead ?’’ but it has 
as great a variety of kisses. Perhaps it is these kisses, 
or perhaps it is the Italian background, that reminds 
us so forcibly of the gifted but misguided ‘ Ouida.” 

If the story had been given to us to read without the 

writer's name, and we had been asked to guess who 

she was, we should have named the author of ‘‘ Moths” 
without hesitation. The author of “Moths” in her 
least immoral mood, however. There are scenes in 

“The Witness of the Sun” as coarse as anything 

Ouida ever wrote, and every whit as absurd. Among 

the absurdities are the conversations of the child 

Lotta, among the vulgarities, the scene where this 

child, only nine years of age, is made intoxicated by 

the hero’s mother, that she may worm a secret out of 
the little one ; also the episode of the same lady and 

Count Demarini. It is not, however, in specified 

Scenes and episodes that one finds the coarseness of 

the story ; it permeates every page, and is to be found 
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more in little than in great things. About the hero 
and heroine there is nothing unpleasant, save their 
kisses. They are high-minded, but over-sentimental 
young people, and we cannot help regretting the 
unhappy, tragic course of their true love. We con- 
fess to a distaste for the high-flown, but there are a 
great many who prefer the rhapsodical in love- 
making, and those who do so will find it in this story. 

The Critic. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Illustrated by Bieler, 
Montégut, Myrbach and Rossi. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. 8vo, half leather, $1.60; by mail, $1.73; paper, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Is really a continuation or second instalment of his 

“Thirty Years of Paris.” It is made up partly out 


Edmond de Goncourt. 


of ten-year-old contributions to the Jvouveau Temps 
of St. Petersburg, and partly of later contributions to 
L’ Illustration and the Nouvelle Revue. The “ Story 
of My Books” now includes accounts of the genesis 
of ‘‘Numa Roumestan” and ‘‘Les Rois en exil.” 
There are sketches of Emile Ollivier and Gambetta to 
mate with those of Villemessant and Rochefort in 
‘Thirty Years’’; a flattering outline of M. Edmond 
de Goncourt to match that of Turgenef; half a dozen 
neatly limned portraits of gens de thédtre—Déjazet, 
Lesueur, Félix, Mme. Arnould-Plessy, Dupuis, and 
Lafontaine. There is also a little tale called “A 
Member of the Jockey Club,” which seems to have 
been left over from the ‘“‘ Letters from my Windmill’’ 
or the ‘‘ Contes du Lundi,’’ and there are half a score 
more essaylets of less importance. Obviously, a third 
volume will be forthcoming in due season, to contain 
the paper on Mistral contributed to the Century, and 
further instalments of the ‘‘Story of My Books,” 
Externally, the ‘‘ Recollections” resembles the ‘‘ Thirty 
Years” and the “ Tartarin.”’ The Nation. 
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LESTER WALLACK’S REMINISCENCES. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. By Lester Wallack. 
With an introduction by Laurence Hutton. With por- 
traits and fac-similes. 8vo, $10.00; by mail, $10.28. 


The history of the stage has always had a peculiar 
interest, due to the character of the dramatic profes- 
sion and to the large measure of humanity which is 
the inheritance of all good actors. A good actor is 
rarely a dull fellow ; he is generally a man of unusual 
social gifts, of large knowledge of life, of native 
humor, and of ready sympathy. Great actors have 
been, almost without exception, men of uncommon 
personal charm, and since personality is the one 
thing for which the world never loses its zest, the 
annals of the stage, whether serious or trivial, have 
rarely failed of the quality of interesting intelligent 
men and women. 

Lester Wallack was a typical actor in all these 
respects ; a man born to the best traditions of the 
stage, inheriting from both sides a genius for dramatic 
representation, trained in an admirable school, and 
constantly before the public, both as actor and man- 
ager, during a long and active life. There are names 
in every profession about which gather all its tradi- 
tions and associations, and Wallack’s name was one 
of these. Whatever may be said of his acting, his 
identification with his profession was so complete and 
so long continued, and his contact with it so many- 
sided, that he stood in the minds of many people for 
the stage itself. Only last May he made his final 
appearance on the stage at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, surrounded by the leaders of the 
prefession. Booth, Barrett, Gilbert, Jefferson, Levick, 
Madame Modjeska, and Miss Rose Coghlan united 
in a noble representation ot ‘‘ Hamlet,’ and Wallack 
made what proved to be his last speech of thanks 
between the acts. Thus in his final public appear- 
ance he seemed to stand in some sense for the stage 
itself. 

This volume may have lost something from the fact 
that it was spoken rather than written, but it probably 
gained more than it lost by this process. It is true, 
as Mr. Hutton says in his charming preface, that the 
accent, the modulation, the gesture, and the expres- 
sion are gone, but the native utterance of the man is 
here, and one recognizes here the Wallack known to 
his friends ; a man full of reminiscences of the stage, 
proud of his position, mindful of the popular side of 
his profession, of abounding high spirits, and a keen 
sense of humor. If something of completeness is 
missed in these memories, there is found in its placea 
vivacity, a naturalness of expression, an off-hand 
quality, which bring the reader very near the man, 
and convey something of his marked personality, 

Born so late on the last night of the year 1819, or 
so early in the morning of the first day of the year 
1820, that he could never decide to which year he 
really belonged, Wallack’s life covered a large part 
of the dramatic history of the country. His first 
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appearance on the American stage was at the Broadway 
Theatre, in New York, in September, 1847, in the farce 
“Used Up.” From that time until the spring of 1886 
he was constantly before the public, creating a num- 
ber of réles, with which he identified himself so 
completely that in his death they seemed to die also, 
In the minds of New York play-goers Wallack’s 
position as a manager almost overshadowed his posi- 
tion as aplayer. His theatre was the home of the 
legitimate drama. There cne saw from season to 
season the best English comedy acted in the most 
admirable style. Wallack’s theatre was one of the 
few theatres to which one might go without looking 
at the bill, with the assurance of being entertained 
by a company whose training had been of the best, 
and whose appeal was constantly to the intelligence 
of their auditors. 

Rarely does a volume of memories convey so dis- 
tinct an impression of the absorption of a man in his 
work as does this delightful book. One breathes here 
the very atmosphere of the stage, sees persons and 
life from the actor's standpoint, and finds himself face 
to face with almost every actor and actress of note 
who has appeared in English drama during the last 
forty years. Wallack tells us that his first appearance 
on any stage was in his tenth year, in a fine old man- 
sion in Surrey, where the ‘“ Heir at Law”’ was pro- 
duced on an improvised school-room platform; and 
the veteran player remembers that he was dressed in 
a red tunic trimmed with fur, white trousers and red 
shoes, and carried a round wooden shield and a 
wooden sword painted blue. And he adds, that as 
for the lines, he must have painted them red. He 
hesitated long before finally deciding to become an 
actor, and when he reached this decision it was with 
the resolution that he would know his profession from 
end to end, and that he would depend solely on him- 
self for his support. To this resolution was doubtless 
due much of the success which he later achieved. In 
order the more completely to succeed by his own 
efforts, he laid aside for the time the name of Wal- 
lack, which was in itself no small dramatic capital, 
and adopted the name of Lester. In the town of 
Rochester, in a comedy called ‘“‘ Charles the Second,” 
Mr. Lester made his first professional appearance, 
Charles Kemble and Fawcett playing with him. Mr. 
Lester’s salary, it is interesting to learn, was a pound 
aweek. The earlier chapters of this volume deal 
very fully with the initial experience of the young 
actor on the English stage, a period of his life which 
Wallack evidently delighted to remember, and which 
he has reproduced very fully in his narrative. 

So retentive is his memory, that in these pages one 
is brought into most familiar relations with a host of 
famous persons. The list of actors and actresses of 
whom personal impressions are given is a representa- 
tive one. Here are to be found stories of Davenport, 
Becket, Tom Taylor, Sothern, Boucicault, Burton, 
Chanfrau, Charles Kean, Macready, Jefferson, Fisher, 
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Gilbert, Montague, Placide, Mrs. Conway, Agnes 
Robertson, Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. Vernon, Mary Gannon, 
Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. Charles Kean, Lizzie 
Weston, and many others whose names have long 
been familiar to theatre-goers. Not the least attrac- 
tive part of the volume is a series of portraits of actors, 
which are in themselves a history of the English stage 
for the last forty years. To each of these a full page 
is surrendered, the reverse side being left blank. To 
these pictorial memorials of the stage must be added 
several interesting portraits of Wallack himself, and 
a very rare and striking portrait of his mother. 

Book Buyer. 


CHOPIN AND SCHUMANN. 


CHOPIN AND OTHER MusIcaL Essays. By Henry T. 
Finck, author of ‘‘Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty.” 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22, 

Half a dozen delightful essays, the two most important 
of which are respectively devoted to the Polish and the 
German composers above named. Of theauthor's tech- 
nical qualifications for a discussion of musical topics 
the papers themselves are vouchers, and, as to the liter- 
ary treatment of them, we need only say that every 
page recalls the writer’s charming and diverting book, 
entitled : ‘‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” 

The author does not hesitate to pronounce Chopin 
the greatest genius of the pianoforte, and the purpose 
of the essay on the composer of the Funeral March is 
to set forth the reasons for allotting to him a place of 
such pre-eminence. He begins by reminding us of 
Liszt’s prediction, made in 1850, that the fame of 
Chopin still fell far short of what it would be in the 
future—a prediction which, in Mr. Finck’s opinion, 
may, notwithstanding the intervening growth of 
Chopin’s reputation, be reaffirmed with equal confi- 
dence to-day. Not yet is Chopin by any means 
appreciated or fully known, his later works, which 
were his best, being seldom heard in private or in the 
concert room. There is a current impression that 
these later compositions are morbid and unintelligible, 
whereas, Mr. Finck avers, that they are of ‘an almost 
matchless harmonic depth and originality, as superior 
to his earlier works as Wagner's last music dramas 
are to his first operas. I make,” the author adds, 
“this comparison advisedly, because, although I have 
the most exalted notions of Wagner’s grandeur and 
importance, I do not for a moment hesitate to say 
thatin his own sphere Chopin is quite as original and 
epoch making.”’ 

Mr. Finck goes on to indicate some of the reasons 
for the slowness of cultivated people to recognize the 
rank of Chopin among creative musicians. It is 
suggested that one ground for the world’s compara- 
tively unappreciative attitude was the fact that the 
composer was quiet and retiring in his personal dis- 
position. His convictions and aspirations he “kept 
to himself or confided them only to his friends, whom 
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he even occasionally implored to keep them secret.” 
The main cause, however, for the hesitation of musi- 

cal authorities to acknowledge that Chopin is one of 
the very greatest pioneers in his art is a habit of the 

mind which Mr. Finck describes as “‘ jumboism,”’ z.z., 

the tendency to measure merit by magnitude, and on 

that account to class compositions for the piano below 

operas and oratorios. As if genius might not be as 

unmistakably displayed in the execution of miniatures 
as in life-size pictures, to say nothing of scene paint- 

ing. A hardly less efficient cause of the tardiness of 
public recognition in the case of Chopin was the un- 
precedented originality of his style. That it was this 
rather than the distinct national coloring of his compo- 
sitions which, to a large extent, debarred him from 
contemporary sympathy, seems demonstrable by the 
following facts. Experience had taught him to be 
always apprehensive about the reception of his compo- 
sitions by a Warsaw audience, and, although he was 
a Frenchman on his father’s side, the presumably 
French element in his genius did not suffice to render 
it palatable to the Parisians. 

George Sand appreciated him; so did Liszt, who 
was a Hungarian, and Heine, who was a Cosmopoli- 
tan; but during fourteen years he only played once 
in public to a Parisian audience, and once more ex- 
emplified the harnessing of Pegasus to ploughs by 
giving lessons on the piano. As for the Germans of 
his time, none of them, except Schumann, seems to 
have comprehended how great a man he was. Mos- 
cheles confessed that he disliked Chopin's “harsh, 
inartistic, incomprehensible modulations,” which to 
him often appeared “‘ artificial and forced.”” Mendels- 
sohn, although he referred on one occasion to Cho- 
pin’s completing ‘‘a most graceful little nocturne,’’ 
did not recommend the pupils at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory to study his work, and, in a letter to Mos- 
cheles, complains that “a book of mazurkas by 
Chopin and a few new pieces of his are so mannered 
that they are hard to stand.’’ On the other hand, 
Schumann was an incessant and ardent eulogist of 
Chopin, and paid him the sincere flattery of ‘ uncon- 
scious imitation.”” Mr. Finck expounds at length the 
scope and nature of Chopin’s originality, an under- 
taking which compels him to review briefly the history 
of the pianoforte. * * * 

In his paper on Chopin Mr. Finck recalls the fact 
that the German eulogist and disciple of the Polish 
composer was so unlucky as to disable his hand. It 
was owing to this accident that, though he could still 
improvise, Schumann could not appear in public to 
interpret his own compositions. It was, therefore, 
a wonderful stroke of good fortune that his wife should 
have been one of the greatest of pianists. It is an in- 
teresting fact that Schumann’s love for her hecame 
the incentive to the composition in one year of overa 
hundred songs. * * * 

In Schumann's judgment Bach was the greatest of 
composers. Handel he mentions only once in his 
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correspondence. Of Mozart and Haydn he says that 
they knew of Bach “ only a few pages and passages, 
and the effect which Bach, if they had known him in 
all his greatness, would have had on them is incal- 
culable. The harmonic depth, the poetic and humor- 
ous qualities of modern music, have their source 
chiefly in Bach; Mendelssohn, Chopin, Hiller, allthe 
romanticists (I mean those of the German school), 
approximate in their music much closer to Bach than 
to Mozart.” 

From the author's biographical sketch of Schumann 
we extract the following details. He was, it seems, 
fond of a glass of good wine. He himself recounts 
that on his first journey to Prague the Tokay made 
him happy. Elsewhere he declares that he should 
like to drink champagne every day to excite himself. 
But, though of a solitary disposition, he did not care 
to drink alone. His special vice was the constant 
smoking of very strong cigars. For gastronomic 
pleasures he cared relatively little. At one time he 
lived on potatoes alone for several weeks. Atanother 
he saved on his meals to get money for French lessons. 
Repeatedly he lamented the time wasted in eating. 
‘* Such tenets,’’ concludes Mr. Finck, ‘‘ combined with 
the smoking habit, doubtless helped to shatter Schu- 
mann’s powers, leading finally to the lunatic asylum 


and a comparatively early death.” 
New York Sun. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Here we have no profound philosophical speculations, 
- no pilgrimages into the unseen, and but little even of 
the tragedy of life, which makes one feel after read- 
ing certain of Mrs. Oliphant’s books, as if one had 
been spending the day going to and returning from 
an exceptionally dreary cemetery. All that Mrs. 
Oliphant does is to introduce us to the members of a 
little community composed of folks who have neither 
poverty nor riches, who are always dining at each 
other’s houses or gossiping about each other's affairs, 
and whose residence,» known as the Green, is, it is 
tolerably safe to say, not a hundred miles from Staines, 
In the character of fairy godmother or universal con- 
fidante of the Green, who is in the secret of the young 
people’s loves and sorrows, who placates the old 
folks, or, if need be, gets them conveniently out of the 
way, she unroofs every house in it, including the 
harmless village inn, opens each room in succession, 
and even lets us see the skeleton in the closet. Many 
of the short stories in these volumes are obviously 
studies for—or rough drafts of—novels that Mrs. 
Oliphant has abandoned the idea of writing, perhaps 
even, in some cases, of novels that she has actually 
written. Thus the tragedy that breaks out, like an 
unexpected volcanic eruption, in the peaceful life of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Denzil recalls ‘‘ Valentine and 
His Brother,’’ not to speak of earlier books, of which 
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one has now but a vague recollection. But they are 
none the worse for that. Occasionally Mrs. Oliphant 
is obviously the better for being circumscribed in 
point of space. She might easily have made a full 
novel out of the domestic misfortunes of ‘‘ The Scien- 
tific Gentleman”’ or of ‘‘ The Stockbroker at Dingle- 
wood ;” but neither would have been so truly 
dramatic in plot or so crisp in style as the novelette 
which here takes its place. Moreover, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
matronly, and here and there almost grandmotherly, 
humor is seen at its best in ‘An Elderly Romance,” 
‘“‘ Lady Isabella,” which is another elderly romance, 
“The Barley-Mow,” and one or two other of the 
stories in this collection. Mrs. Mowbray who, by her 
skilful tactics, gets rid of the bad people, and marries 
the good people to each other in ‘‘ The Barley-Mow”’ 
is an admirable example of the well-meaning aristo- 
cratic meddler who is not, however, at the same time 
a mischief-maker. Oddly enough, the most disappoint- 
ing of the contents of “The Neighbours on the 
Green”’ are the first story and the last. The mistake 
which lies at the bottom of ‘‘ My Neighbour Nelly”’ 
is too trifling, and takes too long a time to unravel. 
“ My Faithful Johnny ”’ also drags towards its close. 
But no better collection of social sketches, having all 
the interest and none of the unreality of romance, has 
been published for many years than ‘‘ Neighbours on 
the Green.” It will, moreover, give many more de- 
lightful hours than certain more ambitious and impor- 
tant works by its author. London Academy. 


PASSE ROSE. 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, autkor of ‘ But Yet a 
Woman,” and “The Wind of Destiny.” 12mo, 
go cents, by mail, $1.01. 


At the gallery between the Pitti and the Uffizi palaces, 
at that exquisite hour of a Florentine afternoon when 
the falling dusk is warm with the rosy afterglow ot 
sunset and silvered with the crescent moon, and in 
these mingling, mystical lights and shadows the mar- 
vellous old tapestries that line the walls seem for one 
fairy moment to come alive; faces peer out from their 
folds—here a plumed knight, there a crafty monk; 
here a grinning jester, there a crop-eared serf in fus- 
tain; here a light-poised dancing girl, there a great 
king sitting in judgment; behind them the immemo- 
rial forest, and over them blowing some strange wind 
of long ago; until the lingerer before the tapestries 
scarce knows which is most real, they or he, or if he 
be awake or a-dream,—an hour akin to this and such 
impressions will be the fortunate gift and lot of the 
sensitive reader of the last lovely story that Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy has given us. Semi-historical 
novels are, as we all know, very dreary creations as a 
rule, missing alike the dignity of history and the 
charm of romance; but to a greater degree than any 
modern story, except the wonderful ‘‘ Romance of 
Dollard,” ‘‘ Passe Rose”’ throws upon the dim and 
quaint. and faded tapestries of old _ historical 
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chronicles the rosy shining of a vividly sympathetic 
imagination ; and lo! the men and women breathe 
and live, and we see them beside us and feel them to 
be of like passions with ourselves. The story is of 
the time of Charlemagne, and the men and women 
into whose company it leads us are of many kinds 
and of all degrees, from loftiest to lowliest, from the 
mighty king, to whose actual presence we are 
admitted but for a moment, to the rough Saxon churl 
who keeps the convent gate. Chiefly we follow the 
fortunes of the little wandering minstrel girl from 
whom the tale takes its name; the fair and brave 
and sweet and simple maid, of whom we, no less than 
those who met her in Maestrict meadows, 
feel that ‘‘ when she passes by it is asa 
breath from the land of orange and olive 
and rosemary.” We follow her through 
many strange paths and much peril and 
sorrow; but when we leave her at last— 
tenderly and with gratitude that we have 
so long had her fair company—it is in the 
sunshine and with her happy heart echo- 
ing the pealing chant to which she, 
kneeling, ‘listens: ‘‘The world passeth 
away ; but love abideth forever.” 

No summary and no hint can do any 
justice to this one of the most exquisite 
stories of our generation. Once within 
its charm, the reader is held by it as by a 
song to which one listens, holding the 
breath, lest a cadence should be missed. 
It is as strong as delicate; and the per- 
fection of its style—as free from the arid 
commonplace as from the hysterical 
sentimentalism which are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of our literary day—is an 
ever-renewed delight. We rejoice, too, 
in the absence of the somewhat morbid 
sadness which threatened in Mr. Hardy’s 
earlier novels, charming as they were, to 
bring him under Dante’s threat to those 
who “‘ willfully walk in sorrow.”’ In this 
fine and brilliant tale life is bravely 
shown to us as “no cup of doubtful 
flavor, to be gingerly drunk, with an 
eye on the bottom, but an ocean, over whose sparkling 
expanse to smile, lip at the rim, drinking alike of the 
sweet and. the bitter with that thirst out of whose ful- 
ness spring courage and joy.” 

Boston Transcript. 


=Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish the first 
volumes of an Illustrated Library Edition of Thack- 
eray’s Works. It will be printed from large type, and 
will contain twenty-two crown octavo volumes, illus- 
trated with over sixteen hundred pictures from designs 
by Thackeray and various artists. It will be more 
complete than any other English or American edition 
yet published. 
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THE PRETTY_SISTER OF JOSE. 


THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, author of ‘‘That Lass O’ Lowrie’s,” “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. Illustrated by C, S. Reinhart. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mrs. Burnett adds another to her already long list 

of young girls’ portraits in Pepita, the charming 

Spanish maiden whose popular appellation supplies 

the title of ‘‘ The Pretty Sister of José.’’ For, though 

the story is not a long one, and though: its substance 
is in large part composed of a series of episodes in the 
tcrbulent course of a passion truly Spanish in its 
intensity, Pepita’s character is as definitely and com- 


“—v 


When on the first holiday he took her to the public gardens with Jovita. 


From “The Pretty Sister of José.”” 


pletely portrayed as if the canvas were larger and the 
detail niore abundant. It is indeed surprising to note 
how admirably the artist in this instance contrives to 
convey the sense of fulness in a few strokes, a sug- 
gestive outline, a significant spot of brilliant color 
here and there. The trait is a familiar one in the 
manifestations of Mrs. Burnett’s literary talent. It 
arises from her wholly unaffected, wholly natural 
fusion of simplicity with-intensity no doubt. In gene- 
ral, perhaps, we find simplicity accompanied by a 
certain bleakness, a certain lack of color and interest; 
and intensity, on the other hand, is apt to lack the 
savor of absolute literary sanity unless it come as the 
climax of a long and naturally developed plot. In 
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“The Pretty Sister of José,” on the contrary, we are 
introduced at once to a fully developed central char- 
acter and are at the outset on the threshold of a dra- 
matic situation, and yet the reader wholly escapes the 
sense of anything factitious in the high pressure to 
which he is speedily subjected, so universal are the 
passions dealt with, so broadly representative the 
characters, so simple and typical the natural forces at 
work. Thus the most humdrum imagination readily 
transforms the silhouette of the text into a portrait of 
more rounded completeness than the most elaborate 
modelling of an inferior artist could secure. 

In this way ‘‘ The Pretty Sister of José,”’ slight as 
its delicacy and brevity make it seem, has the sub- 
stance and force of a novel of real impor- 
tance. * * * Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations are not 
only spirited and artistic in themselves, but add a 
great deal of local color tothe book. Book Buyer. 





CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 
LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1826-1836. Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 
The public, as well as Mr. Froude, is being punished 
for the faults in his ‘‘ Life of Carlyle.” Of the one 
hundred and fifty-eight letters printed in this volume, 
considerably more than half treat solely of domestic 
affairs, or merely restate facts and opinions already 
set forth in print more than once by Carlyle himself or 
by earlier editors, and many deal chiefly with matters 
too trivial to be of any healthy interest to general 
readers. For publishing them, however, Mr. Norton 
has the tolerably good excuse that some in important 
particulars, and all by their cumulative evidence in 
details, help to correct Mr. Froude’s errors. It is a 
cruel ordeal to which the dead Carlyle has been, and, 
as more volumes are likely to follow, doubtless is still 
to be subjected. All the privacies of his life are 
sought out, every chance expression that he gave of 
his varying mood is ruthlessly exposed to view—in 
the first instance by a too zealous biographer, who 
was, at the same time, a slipshod transcriber and a 
prejudiced annotator ; and now by the friends who 
deem it incumbent on them to carry on or supplement 
the mental and moral dissection he commenced in 
order that the public may assist at a second Zost- 
mortem examination, and arrive at a truer verdict 
than the first self-constituted coroner delivered. The 
result is inevitably unfair to Carlyle’s memory. All 
but the most enthusiastic of his admirers are being 
wearied, if not offended, by an accumulation of books 
which cannot well be ignored, as from each really 
valuable matter may be gleaned, but in which it is 
irksome to separate the wheat from thetares. Future 


critics and biographers will have an excellent store of 
material from which to construct a really accurate 
account of one of the most remarkable men of our 
century; but in the meanwhile his fame is not 
enhanced. 
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The contents of this volume belong to what was, in 
some respects, the most interesting stage in Carlyle’s 
1 fe—the nine and a half years after his marriage, 
during which he was struggling to eminence as a man 
of letters amid many troubles, caused partly by his 
own honesty, or as some might call it perversity, and 
partly by circumstances beyond his control. If no 
other sources of information about this period were 
open to us, the volume would suffice to make a vivid 
picture of it, fully elucidating his character, and 
interesting in every page. As it is, Mr. Froude has 
told his readers more than enough on the subject; 
and numerous as are the corrections and contradic- 
tions of Mr. Froude which Mr. Norton supplies, they 
do not very materially alter the view that intelligent 
readers of ‘‘ The First Forty Years of Carlyle’s Life’’ 
had formed. Readers who accepted and exaggerated 
Mr. Froude’s statements and inferences may be set 
right and to readers who, in taking up these “‘ Letters.” 
come fresh to the inquiry, if any such there will be, 
they should be convincing and hardly redundant; 
but to others they tell little of importance that is 
new. i , " 

No one can be blamed, however, for liking to read 
such gossip, especially when it was Carlyle who 
penned it, and readers who do not care to plod 
through all Mr. Norton’s pages will be guided by his 
capital index to a profusion of pithy and pungent 
passages about all sorts of memorable persons. Mrs. 
Austin, Lord Brougham, the Bullers, Coleridge, 
Emerson, Fonblanque, Leigh Hunt, Maginn, Mill, 
the Basil Montagus, Mrs. Somerville, Southey, John 
Sterling, Henry Taylor, and Wordsworth, named in 
alphabetical order, are a few of the many of whom 
Carlyle’s silhouettes, hit off with amazing vigor under 
the fitful flashes of light in which he saw them, are 
here presented to us. Let this piece of a letter he 
wrote to his brother Dr. John Carlyle, in 1835, serve 
as a sample: 


‘One Taylor (Henry Taylor, who has written a 
‘Philip van Artevelde,’ a good man, whose /augh 
reminds me of poor Irving’s) invited me to meet 
Southey some weeks ago. I went and met Southey. 
A man of clear brown complexion, large nose, 0 
chin, or next to none; care-lined and thought-lined 
brow, vehement hazel eyes; huge mass of white hair 
surmounting it ; a strait-laced, limited, well-instructed, 
well-conditioned, excessively sensitive, even irritable- 
looking man. His irritability I think is his grand 
spiritual feature ; as his grand bodily is perhaps lean- 
ness and long legs; a nervous female might shriek 
when he rises for the first time, and stretches to such 
unexpected length—like a lean pair of tongs! We 
parted good friends; and may meet again, or not 
meet, as Destiny orders. At the same house, since 
that, Jane and I went to meet Wordsworth. I did not 
expect much; but got mostly what I expected. The 
old man has a fine shrewdness and naturalness in his 
expression of face (a long Cumberland figure) ; one 
finds also a kind of sincerity in his speech; but for 
prolixity, thinness, endless dilution it excels all the 
other speech I had heard from mortal. A genuine 
man (which is much), but also essentially a smad/ 
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genuine man ; nothing perhaps is sadder (of the glad 
kind) than the unbounded laudation of such a man ; 
sad proof of the varity of such. I fancy, however, 
he has fallen into the garrulity of age, and is not 
what he was; also that his environment (and rural 
Prophethood) has hurt him much. He seems im- 
patient that even Shakespeare should be admired ; ‘so 
much out of my own pocket!’ The shake of hand 
he gives you is feckless, egoistical ; I rather fancy he 
/oves nothing in the world so much as one could 
wish. WhenIcomparethat man with a great man,— 
alas, he is like dwindling intoa contemptibility. Jean 
Paul (for example), neither was he gveat¢, could have 
worn him asa finger-ring.” 

For solid literary interest, perhaps the most im- 
portant pages in this book—and they are numerous— 
are those which set forth in garish colors the relations 
between Carlyle and Mill. This was the literary 
man’s early impression of the philosopher : 

“T find Mill one of the purest, worthiest men of 
this country; but, as you say, much too exclusively 
logical. think he will mend; but his character is 


naturally not /avge, rather high and solid.” 
Atheneum. 


MOTLEY’S LETTERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
D.C.L. Edited by George William Curtis. With por- 
trait. Twovols, 8vo, $5.25; by mail, $5.75. 


Nothing of an autobiographical character published 
during the past twelvemonth is comparable in point of 
interest and enjoyment with ‘‘ The Correspondence of 
John Lothrop Motley,” just brought out in two large 
volumes by the Harpers. It is to be regretted that 
certain periods of Mr. Motley’s residence abroad are 
so meagrely represented, but we must bow to the good 
judgment of the editor, who tells us that he has 
“withheld whatever he believed that the writer's 
thoughtful consideration for others would have omit- 
ted.”’ This rule, he adds, “* excludes comments upon 
persons and affairs which, however innocent or play- 
ful, might cause needless pain or misapprehension.” 
Itis also explained that some of the breaks which 
occur—particularly in the year 1870—are due princi- 
pally to the fact that, when surrounded by his family 
and engrossed by many cares, Motley had little incli- 
nation or leisure for friendly letter writing. The two 
volumes may be considered as supplementary to the 
admirable “Memoir” of Motley by Dr. Holmes. 
They do not touch upon Mr. Motley’s resignation of 
the Austrian mission, or his retirement from the 
English mission, which are fully and adequately 
treated in the memoir. 

There is no truer standard by which to judge a 
man and his real opinions than by his private corre- 
spondence, and no man can read these volumes with- 
out feeling a deeper and sincerer respect for Mr. 
Motley than ever before. * * * 

From 1851 to his death in 1877, Motley’s life was 
largely passed abroad. In 1832, after leaving col- 
lege, he went to Germany to prosecute his studies, 
and in 1835 made a tour through Southern Europe. 
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He returned to America in 1836, and was married the 
following year. In 1841 he was appointed secretary 
of legation to the Russian mission, and returned in 
1842. For several years he was actively interested in 
politics, and in 1849 served in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. He had at this time published two novels, 
“*Morton’s Hope”’ and “ Merrymount.” His tastes 
were more in the direction of history, however, and he 
began work on that of the Dutch Republic. Finding 
that his plans necessitated personal research in the 
archives and libraries of Europe, in 1851 he sailed 
with his family for Holland, by way of London. In 
1861 he was appointed minister to Austria and resigned 
in 1867, In 1869 President Grant appointed him 
minister to England, but recalled him in 1870. He 
continued to reside in England, however, and died 
there in 1877. 

The letters before us offer continual temptations to 
quote. They are full of delightful pen pictures and 
anecdotes of distinguished people. * * * 

His first meeting with Dickens was at a dinner, and 
he thus chronicles his impressions: 


His hair is not much grizzled, and is thick, although 
the crown of his head is getting bald. His features 
are good, the nose rather high, the eyes largish, gray- 
ish and very expressive. He wears a moustache and 
beard, and dresses at dinner in exactly the same uni- 
form which every man in London or the civilized 
world is bound to wear, as much as the inmates of a 
penitentiary are restricted to theirs. I mention this 
because I had heard that he was odd and extravagant 
in hiscosume. I liked him exceedingly. Wesat next 
each other at table, and I found him _ genial, 
sympathetic, agreeable, unaffected, with plenty of 
lighteasy talk and touch-and-go fun, without any 
effort or humbug ofany kind. 


Motley’s intimacy with Bismarck, both as a student 
and in after life, is well known to American readers. 
In July, 1872, he madea visit to Bismarck at his 
country house, which he thus describes: 


The manner of living is most unsophisticated, as 
you will think when I tell you that we were marched 
straight from the carriage into the dining-room (after 
a dusty, hot journey by rail and carriage of ten hours) 
and made to sit down and go on with the dinner, 
which was about half through, as owing to a contre- 
temps we did not arrive until an hour afterwe were 
expected. After dinner Bismarck andI hada long 
walk in the woods, he talking all the time in the 
simplest and funniest and most interesting manner 
about all sorts of things that had happened in these 
tremendous years, but talking of them exactly as 
every-day people talk of every-day matters—without 
any affectation. The truth is, he is so entirely simple, 
so full of Zazssez-aller, that one is obliged to be saying 
to one’s self all the time, This is the great Bismarck— 
the geatest living man, and one of the greatest his- 
torical characters that ever lived. When one lives 
familiarly with Brobdignags it seems for the moment 
that everybody was a Brobdignag too, that it is the 
regular thing to be, one forgets for the moment 
one’s own comparatively diminutive stature. There 


are a great many men in certain villages that we have 
known who cast a far more chilling shade over those 
about them than Bismarck does. 
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The most enjoyable and the most natural of the 
letters are those written to his wife and daughters. 
Though there is often repetition, there is no diminution 
of the charm which attaches to the whole. The 
collection is edited by George William Curtis, a life- 
long friend of Mctley’s. We could wish he had been 
less chary of his notes, as there are occasional letters 
which refer to antecedent matters of which no mention 
is made. But evidently it was Mr. Curtis’s intention 
that the letters should absolutely speak for them- 
selves. Certainly no one could have performed the 
work of preparation more gracefully or judiciously 
than Mr. Curtis, and the two volumes, as they stand, 
are a worthy memorial of the historian and diplomat 
whose life and character they outline, and an honor- 
able addition to our national biographical literature. 

Boston Transcript. 


MEXICO. 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN Mexico. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. With illustrations bythe author. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21, 

This dainty book tempts the critic to superlatives of 

praise ; it is such a breath of spring after the wintry 

wastes through which other writers of books on Mexico 
have compelled him to toil, it is so thoroughly success- 
ful in the single line the author proposes to himself 
to follow, and so faithtully reproduces the most unique 
savor of Mexican life. The writer knows nothing of 

Mexican trade or politics or statistics—let the reader 

thank heaven for that, and take courage. Mexican 

archeology and history he puts firmly to one side; 
would that many of his predecessors had done the 
same! He is content, as he himself says, to 

“‘revel inan Italian sun lighting up a semi-tropical 

land; to look up to white-capped peaks towering into 

the blue ; to look down upon wind-swept plains en- 
circled by ragged chains of mountains; to catch the 
sparkle of miniature cities jewelled here and there in 
oases of olive and orange; and to realize that to-day, 
in its varied scenery, costumes, architecture, street 
life, canals crowded with flower-laden boats, market 
plazas thronged with gayly dressed natives, faded 
church interiors, and abandoned convents, Mexico is 
the most marvellously picturesque country under the 

sun. A tropical Venice! a semi-barbarous Spain! a 

new Holy Land!” 

In aword, Mr. Smith gives us in this book what 
has never before been worked out so fully and so 
delightfully—the immense charm which Mexico has 
for a Bohemian saunterer, with a keen eye for the 
artistic, and a decided preference for the society of 
beggars and idlers and sacristans. Others have hinted 
at all this often enough; heis the first to give himselt 
and his book wholly up to it. We must let him state 
the matter again, writing this time of Zacatécas: 

‘*No such scene exists in any quarter of the globe 
where I have wandered: a brilliant sky, blue asa 
china plate; blinding sunlight; throngs of people in 
red, orange, or blue; women in rebozos and scarlet 
sashes ; men wearing vermilion zarapes about their 
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shoulders, with wide hats trimmed with silver, and 
breeches of pink buckskin held together down the 
sides by silver buttons; donkeys piled high with 
great sacks of silver ore; cavaliers on horseback, 
with murderous rowels in the heels of their riding 
boots, their Mexican saddles festooned with lassos and 
lariats; soldiers, carrying carbines and mounted on 
spirited horses, guarding gangs of convicts, each one 
of whom staggers under a basket of sand held to his 
back by a strap across his forehead; great flocks of 
sheep blocking up the narrow streets, driven by shep- 
herds on horseback, changing their pasture from one 
hillside to another—the whole completes a picture as 
strange as it is unique.”’ 

Mr. Smith appreciates as highly as many of his 
predecessors the architectural and artistic treasures to 
be found in so many Mexican churches. We do not 
remember that any one, however has so roundly 
denounced the madness of those restorers and reno- 
vators who have already gone fearful lengths of 
hideousness, and whose career seems yet to be far 
from a close. He gives expression to a fear, in one 
case, which many others must have felt in many 
cases : 

“Some day they will take up a collection, or an old 
Don will die and leave a pot of money, ‘to restore 
and beautify the most holy and sacred, the church of 
Santa Clara’ and the fiends will enter in and close 
the church, and pull down the old pictures and throw 
away the lamps, chairs, and candlesticks, and white- 
wash the walls, regild the hugh frame of the sacristy 
door, and make dust-rags of the pomegranate silk. 
Then they will hang a green and purple raw silk 
terror, bordered with silver braid, in its place, panel 
the whitewashed walls in red stripes, bracket pressed- 
glass kerosene lamps on the columns, open the edifice 
to the public, and sing Te Deums for a month in 
honor of the donor.”’ 

The publishers have done their best to give Mr. 
Smith a proper setting-out, and the book’s heavy 
paper and wide margins and cover of white and gold 
and gray make up a very pleasing total. For the 
illustrations one ought to be profoundly thankful if 
only because they are new; the deplorable old plates 
which have so long gone the rounds can easily be 
spared. But Mr. Smith’s sketches have more than 
this negative merit; they seem to us to be on too 
smalla scale, asa rule, to yield the best effects, but 
they are most thoroughly worked out, are usually 
characteristic bits, and somehow fit in better with the 
good-natured and ostentatiously lazy air of the book 
than would more ambitious work. A few slips in 
Spanish, and an occasional failure to hit off usage, 
help to re-establish the critic in hisbelief in the falli- 
bility of mortals. The Nation. 


—Mr. Edward W. Emerson has written a book 
upon the private and domestic life of his father, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, which admirably supplements 
Mr. Cabot’s excellent biography of Emerson that 
treated more especially his public career as author 
and lecturer. The title of the new book is ‘‘ Emerson 
in Concord.” 





May, 1880. ] 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 


A History OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, 
(1660-1780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A. 8vo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50; Student’s edition, 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

Mr. Gosse begins his book with a misnomer, a chrono- 

logical misstatement, which he can hardly expect his 

critics to pass over or to forgive. He makes his 
eighteenth century begin in the year 1660 and end 
with 1780. This is just one of those blunders which we 
critics love to hold up to scorn and reprobation. We 
are certain a century holds but a hundred years, and 

Mr. Gosse’s consists of a hundred and twenty ! 

Let the critics, however, say what they please, every 
student of this great perjod in our literature knows 


that Mr. Gosse is right, and will applaud him for his’ 


bold chronology. The period which found English 
written speech, to use Mr. Gosse’s own words, “‘anti- 
quated, amorphous, without a standard of form, and 
left it a finished thing, the completed body for which 
subsequent ages could do no more than weave 
successive robes of ornament and fashion,” begins in 
1660 with Dryden—poet, critic, and literary reformer— 
and ends in 1780, when the movement that has con- 
tinued over four generations had expended most of its 
force and was in decadence when Samuel Johnson's 
life-work had ended,and the dawn of the new day, with 
Burns, Coleridge, and Wordsworth for its luminaries, 
was yet hardly visible. * * * 

Mr. Gosse’s volume is at once a historical review of 
the period and a series of brief biographies of the 
writers who made it notable. He does not attempt to 
condense into a sentence a definition of the age; that 
is, he does not endeavor at an impossibility, for he 
knows that when we come to look for salient points in 
the characteristics of the eighteenth century, we are 
very soon embarrassed with their number and their 
complexity. * * * 

What Mr. Gosse brings out well is that this period, 
through which literary expressicn was sharpened, 
strengthened, and purified by four generations of 
writers, was also a period of slow growth and gradual 
development from lower forms of thought and ex- 
pression to higher and more spiritual ones. To make 
this clear, he divides the century, somewhat arbitrar- 
ily, it must be admitted—it could be no otherwise— 
but usefully, into three main epochs or ages. First, 
the age of Dryden, when common-sense reigned, but 
when the ghosts of the fiery enthusiasms of older 
days appeared now and again, taking the form ot 
braggart, huffing rant and extreme coarseness. Sec- 
ondly, the age of Swift: an age of compromise be- 
tween extremes, political as well as literary; an age 
of repression of all excess, an age of literary supple- 
ness, wit, antithesis, and refinement, exhibited in Pope 
and Addison with something too much, perhaps, of a 
dogmatic and morality-preaching tendency. This is 
the period wherein the drama ends, which, by-the-by, 
if it try to teach, always dies. It was now that the 
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social essay took torm in the Spectator and Guardian 
and Zat¢ler, and prose style was cultivated as it never 
was before. It was an age made still more notable 
and important by the imagination and spiritualising 
touch of Berkeley, with a promise in his writings of 
fuller-reaching utterance in a day to come. Thirdly, 
there is the age of Johnson, where the literary move- 
ment of the century is still at work, but in decadence, 
and yet when a new spirit is stirring it uneasily to 
larger and more humane issues. It is the beginning 
of what we now perceive to be the most important 
literary event since the Renaissance—the first discov- 
ery of the English novel, beginning in this sub-period 
with Richardson and Fielding, and ending in it with 
Goldsmith and Miss Burney. * * * 

Mr. Gosse’s book is one for the student because of 
its fulness, its truthworthiness, and its thorough sound- 
ness of criticism ; and one for the general reader 
because of its pleasantness and interest. It is a book, 
indeed, not easy to put down or to part with; and 
my own agreement with the author’s opinion has 
been so constant, he expresses so well what I myself 
have often only obscurely thought, that it has been to 
me less like reading the utterances of a critic than 
listening to a congenial companion talking upon a 
subject of which he is fuller of knowledge, riper in 
judgment, and juster in expression than myself, but 
never once sententious or dictatorial. After all, Mr. 
Gosse’s secret is no other than that of the great poet- 
critic of Rome—his urbanity ; and one can almost 
hear him say with Horace, as he offers his opinions, 

‘ Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.”’ 
Such a critical tone is rare; and, as with all good 


things, it is the more pleasant because it is rare. 
Oswald Crawfourd, in London Academy, 


NOTES. 


=A window in memory of William E. Forster and 
Matthew Arnold is to be put in St. Mary’s Church, 
Ambleside. 


=‘‘Les Employes” is to be the next Balzac 
translation by Miss Wormeley for Messrs. Robert 
Brothers. 


=The London Academy says of Mr. Arlo Bates,~ 
in a review of ‘‘ The Philistines’ —‘ there is some- 
thing of a transatlantic Thackeray about him.” 


=George Ticknor Curtis, the distinguished lawyer, 
is credited with the authorship of the anonymous 
novel, “ John Charaxes,”’ just issued by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


=Mr. A. C. Gunter, the author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes, of 
New York,”’ is at work on a new novel to be entitled, 
“That Frenchman,” which is to portray the French- 
man on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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= A new translation of ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,” 
in English rhythm, is soon to be published. It will 
be founded on the author’s MS. in the Royal Library 
at Brussels, and will contain a Preface by Canon 
Liddon. 

=M. Taine’s health has sufficiently improved to 
permit him to resume his literary work, and it is said 
that a series of three articles by him on ‘‘ The Recon- 
struction of France in 1800 ”’ will appear at once in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


=A book of thoughtful sermons, instinct with the 
broad and hopeful spirit of the day, has just been 
issued by Fords, Howard and Hulbert, New York, 
entitled, “‘ Living Questions ; Studies in Nature and 
Grace,’’ by the Rev. Warren Hathaway. 


=The announcement comes from Paris of the 
death of Louis Ulbach, the French novelist. He was 
born at Troyes in 1822, and at the age of twenty-two 
published “‘Gloriana,’’ a volume of poems. In 1852 
he became editor of the Revue de Paris, and 
remained there till 1858, corresponding meanwhile for 
a number of newspapers and periodicals, among 
others Ze Zemps. M. Ulbach was the author of a 
powerful story called ‘‘Mme. Gosselin,’’ published 
some years ago in an English version, by D. Appleton 
& Co., and his novels ‘‘ The Steel Hammer,” and its 
sequel ‘‘ For Fifteen Years,’”’ were brought out in the 
Town and Country Library last year. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


T. W. C.— 
“ Wake-Robin ” 
roughs’ works, 


is the most popular of John Bur- 


Beatrice.— 

To write an article that a live newspaper will accept you 
must have something to say that the public will be interested 
in. Your opinion and the editor’s opinion of what that 
something is will often differ. The editor is less likely to be 
mistaken than you are, but even bright journalists err sadly 
in judgment in these matters sometimes. As a rule good 
newspapers have much more to print in each issue than there 
is room for. It isn’t quantity but quality that they are 
after. Your best way is to write what you think the 
public would like to read—something that will either in- 
struct or amuse—and send it to the editor of a wide-awake 
paper in your vicinity. A good plan would be to carefully 
study the style of the paper you choose, see what the bent 
of the editor’s mind is, then if you think you can do some- 
thing de¢ter than he now has it, can suggest a new departure 
that would be of value, go ahead, Try and try. If you 
ought to succeed you will. 


Cecelia— 

Jeremy Taylor wrote “The Life of Christ; or, The 
Great Exemplar,” in 1653, but the work is now out of 
print. 
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Optimist— 

The definition of ‘“‘ Agnosticism ”’ given in the latest edi- 
tion of Chambers’s Encyclopzedia, is too long to copy here, but 
the following account of how Prof. Huxley originated the 
term “ Agnostic” is from his article in a recent number of 
the Nineteenth Century: 


“When I reached intellectual maturity and began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist ; a materialist or an 
idealist ; a Christian or a freethinker ; I found that the more I learned 
and reflected, the less ready was the answer; until at last I came to 
the conclusion that I had neither art nor part with any of these denom- 
inations,except the last. The one thing in which most of these good peo- 
ple were agreed was the one thing in which I differed from them, They 
were quite sure they had attained a certain ‘‘ gnosis ’’—had, more or 
less successfully, solved the problem of existence; while I was quite 
sure I had not, and hada pretty strong conviction that the problem was 
insoluble, This was my situation when I had the good fortune to 
find a place among the members of the Metaphysical Society. Most 
of my colleagues were -ists of one sort or another. I, who was a man 
without a rag of a label to cover myself with, felt like the fox who had 
lost his tail. So I took thought and invented what I conceived to be 
the appropriate title of “agnostic.” It came into my head as suggest- 
ively antithetic to the gnostic of church history, who professed to know 
so much about the very things of which I was ignorant, and I took 
the earliest opportunity of parading it at our society, to show that I, 
too, had a tail like the other foxes. To my great satisfaction the 
term took.” 
ana— 

There may be some connection between the families of , 
the late Matthew, and Sir Edwin Arnold, and we have 
heard that there is, but from all we can learnit is so slight 


that it can scarcely be said they were kinsmen. 
A. J. F.— 

Edward J. Lowell was born in Boston, October 18, 1845, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1867, and then spent several 
years abroad. He practised law for some time in Boston, 
but of late years has devoted himself exclusively to literary 
pursuits, contributing many articles to reviews and maga- 
zines, ‘The Hessians of the Revolution,” published in 
1884, is his most important work, and it has taken rank as 
an exhaustive authority on the subject of which it treats. 
He is the author of the chapter in Winsor’s “ Narrative and 
Critical History of America,” on “ The Diplomacy and 
Finance of the Revolution.” He further found in the State 
Library at Cassel the MS. of Pausch’s Journal, a valuable 
record of the doings of the German troops during the Revo- 
lutionary War. This was translated by William L. Stone, 
and was published in 1886, with an introduction by Mr. 
Lowell, 

R. B, C.— 

The author of ‘‘ The Bread-Winners ” has never yet been 
made known. Several writers have been credited with hav- 
ing written it, among others, most strongly, perhaps, Col. 
John Hay, author of “Castilian Days” and “ Pike County 
Ballads.” 

F.C. B.— 

Mrs, Emma Dunning Banks is the author of ‘‘ The Legend 
of Van Bibber’s Rock,” 
Cc. W.— 

Tolstoi's name is pronounced asit is spelt, with the accent 
on the first syllable. 


A.M. B.— 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Les Chouans ”’ has not yet been translated into 


English. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


HISTORY. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATEs. A series of lectures. By 
Judson S. Landon, LL.D. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 


By George Rawlinson, 
Illustrated, 


THE STORY OF PHGNICIA. 
M.A. The Story of the Nations | series. 
8vo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.25. 

Professor Rawlinson’s Phoenicia forms the eight- 
eenth volume of the ‘‘ Story of the Nation’s”’ library. 
Materials for a history of Phoenicia are not too abun- 
dant. When we have mentioned Herodotus and the 
prophet Ezekiel, we have enumerated the chief authori- 
ties foran account of the enterprising race that once 
dominated the Mediterranean in the time of the Jew- 
ish kings. Their genius for colonization and the off- 
shoots which they established from Tyre westward to 
Cadiz, makes an interesting portion of Professor 
Rawlinson’s history. So, too, does their skill in 
navigation ; the circumnavigation of Africa having 
been accomplished by them 2,000 years before the 
feat was repeated by Vasco de Gama. As neither 
Mr. Grote nor Professor Rawlinson find anything 
incredible in this idea, we may be content to ac- 
quiesce in their opinion. Such fragments as we have 
of Phcenician writing are very scanty. The tomb in- 
scriptions of Tabnit and Esmunazar are the longest 
and most important existing, and a translation of both 
is given in the volume. [Illustrations of Phoenician 
jewellery and works of art, and of architectural 
remains, are scattered through the book, though the 
artistic merit of the cuts leaves something to be 
desired. London Bookseller. 


THE Story oF LouisIANA. By Maurice Thompson. 
Story of the States series. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 

Seereview in this number. 


A PopuLaR History OF GREECE. From the earliest 
period to the incorporation with the Roman Empire. 
By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 8vo, 
65 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


A PopuLar HIsTory OF ENGLAND. From the earliest 
period to the Jubilee of Victoria, Queen and Empress, 
in the year 1887. By H.W, Dulcken, Ph. D.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 65 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


A PopuLaR History OF FRANCE. Condensed from 
the text of Emile de Bonnechose, and brought down to 
the first years of the present Republic, By H.W. 
Dulcken, Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 65 cents ; by mail, 80 
cents, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
oF METHODIsM. By Robert Southey, Esq. Edited by 
Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M. A., D.C. L. The “ Caven- 
dish” Library. With portrait. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

It was always Southey’s intention to publish a new 
edition of his ‘“ Life of Wesley,” making in it such 
alterations and corrections as he deemed requisite. 
He did not live to carry out this intention. As his 
estimate of Wesley's character gave rise to much 
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discussion, several editions with notes were issued after 
his death. The present editor has forborne to state 
any opinion of his own on the controversial question. 
He has retained Southey’s arrangement of the work, 
with the exception of transferring some of his notes 
from the end of the work to the foot of the page. 
He has added notes of his own sparingly, and then 
simply to correct a mis-statement or more fully 
explain a sentence. Publishers Weekly. 


LIFE OF FRIEDERICH SCHILLER. By Henry W. 
Nevinson. Great Writers series., 16mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

As a cabinet portrait of Schiller this volume will be 
welcome to the English reader, and all the more so 
since, in common with the series to which it belongs, 
it contains a bibliography compiled by Mr. Anderson, 
of the British Museum. When Carlyle published his 
Life of Schiller, more than sixty years ago, the litera- 
ture of Germany was but rarely studied in this 
country. It was reasonable, therefore, that in writing 
about the poet he should also give copious translations 
from his works. Now, Schiller is not only known to 
English students, but is a school classic, and Mr. Nev- 
inson’s analysesof his writings and occasional transla- 
tions from them are perhaps a little superfluous. Apart 
from this objection—and no doubt there are readers 
who will not deem it to be one—there is little that we 
could wish omitted in this volume. The growth of 
Schiller’s character through the discord and doubt of 
the Sturm und Drang period to the ideality and noble 
optimism that transformed his life and lifted his verse 
into a higher atmosphere, is admirably described by 


Mr. Nevinson. Spectator. 
LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. By William Sharp. 
Great Writers series. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 


cents, 


LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. By. W. L. Courtney. 
Great Writers series. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Is a fairly interesting monograph; but so long as 
one can read the incomparable “‘ Autobiography ”” it 
is hardly worth while taking the same information at 
second hand. Philadelphia Press. 


Davip LIvINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. With 
portrait. English Men of Action series. 1I2mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 68 cents; flexible cloth, 45 cents; by 
mail, 52 cents. - 


HENRY THE FiFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
English Men of Action series, I2mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents; flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 51 
cents. 

Two new volumes of Macmillan’s Men of Action 
series have beenissued. ‘‘ David Livingstone’’ is the 
subject of one written by Mr. Thomas Hughes, who 
has given a most absorbing account of the character 
and career of the devoted Christian explorer who 
perished in Africa. The other volume is a well-writ- 
ten sketch of ‘‘King Henry the Fifth,” of England, 
by Rev. A.J. Church, It is an important chapter in 
the history of England, and deserving of a place in 
this series. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 
By William Robertson. With portrait, 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

It is not likely that any future biography will super- 

sede this one of the great English orator. It is im- 

partial, complete and always entertaining. The 


notable speeches of Bright are all either summarized 
or given in copious extracts. 


Philadelphia Press. 
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HALIBURTON: THE MAN AND THE WRITER. A study. 
By F. Blake Crofton, B. A. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Haliburton Society of Windsor, N.S., founded 
in 1884 ‘to further in some degree the development 
of a distinctive literature in Canada,”’ has just printed 
a paper on Judge Haliburton by Mr. F. B. Crofton, 
of Halifax, the first of a proposed series of annual 
publications. It is a very scholarly and appreciative 
sketch of the greatest of Nova Scotian writers, and 
one whose influence was very marked on certain 
characteristic departments of American literature. 
Though there are few readers of the ‘‘ Clockmaker” 
to-day, yet many of Sam Slick’s shrewd sayings have 
become household words. Mr. Crofton takes this 
occasion to correct several blunders in the various 


biographical notices of Judge Haliburton. Nation. 
DESCRIPTION. 
NED HARWOOD’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. By Mrs, 


Susan G. Knight. Illustrated. 


mail, 80 cents. 


I2mo, 70 cents; by 


EUROPEAN GLIMPSES AND GLANCES. By. J. M. 
Emerson, author of ‘‘ New York to the Orient.”’ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


HOURS WITH THE LIVING MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
REVOLUTION. A pilgrimage. By Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D. [Illustrated by fac-similes of pen-and-ink 
drawings, by H. Rosa, 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Forty years ago the author conceived the idea of 
obtaining from the surviving participants in the war 
of the Revolution, or from aged people of that era, 
whatever information concerning that memorable 
struggle their memories might retain. In the pursuit 
of this object he devoted several years to travel and 
observation in the thirteen original States of the 

Union, the result being his elaborate ‘‘ Field Book of 

the Revolution,’’ of which the volume before us, pre- 

pared from material gathered at that time, may be 
considered a supplement. Several chapters have 
already appeared in various magazines, but it is sub- 
stantially a new as well as a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Revolution. N.Y. Sun. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. Photographs by 
Black. Oblong 12mo, parchment, in box, 40 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Illustrated by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach and 
Rossi. Translated by Laura Ensor. 8vo, half leather, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.73; paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

See review in this number. 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY ABROAD. By Helen Camp- 
bell, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


EMIN PASHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a collec- 
tion of his letters and journals. Edited and annotated 
by Prof. G. Schweinfurth, Prof, F. Ratzel, Dr. R. W. 
Felkin, and Dr. G. Hartlaub. With two portraits, a 
map, and notes. Translated by Mrs, R. W. Felkin. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LiGuHT-Housgs. By Major 
D. P. Heap. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.98. 


Major Heap’s work is made up of a series of papers 
which were originally published in that excellent 
periodical the American Architect and Building 
News. There is a peculiar fascination about a light- 
house, especially to one who approaches such a 
building from the sea by daylight and in calm 
weather, and this work will not dispel the charm. 
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In his opening chapter Major Heap gives a very 
readable account of the light-houses of the ancients 
and of the Middle Ages, and next passes to the history 
and construction of the famous Eddystone buildings, 
of which the present is the fourth. Passing over the 
interesting accounts of the Bell Rock, Skerryvore, 
and other buildings with submarine foundations, we 
come to the principal light-houses on our own coast. 
We have excellent accounts, with plans and drawings, 
of the towers on Minot’s ledge, Spectacle Reef, 
Tillamook Rock, and the N. W. Seal Rock. We may 
note that the difficulty of constructing the well-known 
building on Minot’s ledge in Boston harbor) was 
greater than in the cases of the Eddystone, Bell Rock, 
or Skerryvore towers, the present building taking the 
place of one destroyed by a great storm in April, 1851. 
Special chapters are devoted to skeleton iron light- 
houses, to miscellaneous lights of all kinds, and 
finally to light-house administration. The work is 
agreeably written and beautifully illustrated ; in fact, 
we may consider it as a popular scientific treatise in 
which an attractive subject is set forth in a very 
attractive manner. The accounts of the difficulties 
attending the erection of the various light-houses, and 
of the modes in which those difficulties were overcome, 
are full of exciting interest. We can congratulate 
Major Heap on the production of a thoroughly good 
and permanently valuable work. Nation. 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MExiIco. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. With illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.10 
by mail, $1.21. 

See review in this number. 


RELIGION. 


THE DISTANT HILts. By the Rev. William Adams, 
M. A. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, Thoughts on the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the Believer and the Church. By 
Rev, Andrew Murray, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Marvin 
R. Vincent, D.D, Vol. II, The Writings of John, 
The Gospel, The Epistles, The Apocalypse. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

The commendation which we were happy to bestow 
upon the first volume of Dr. Marvin R. Vincent's 
‘“ Word Studies in the New Testament”’ is fully merited 
by the second, just published by the Scribners. It 
represents the learning and research of generations of 
biblical commentators, carefully digested by a writer 
of signal ability, and presented to the reader with 
clearness and precision. The student of theology 
could desire no better philological introduction to the 
New Testament than this work will afford in its com- 
pleted state. The volume before us is devoted to the 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John and the Apocalypse. 
The preliminary remarks on the personal character of 
the Apostle, the genuinenesss of the writings attributed 
to him, and his literary style, as well as the compari- 
son drawn between his Gospel and the synoptical 
ones, are models of concise and scholarly statement. 

M. Y. Sun. 


THE PastoraL EpIsTLes. By the Rev. Alfred 


Plummer,M.A.,D.D. The Expositor’s Bible. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
THE IMMANENT GOD AND OTHER SERMONS. By 


Abraham W. Jackson. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 


cents. 
GIFTs FoR Ministry. Addresses to Candidates for 
Ordination. By Brooke Foss Westcott. 12mo, flex- 


ible cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. A course of lectures 
delivered before the University of Pennsylvania. By 
George Dana Boardman, 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


A course of lectures delivered last fall before the 
University of Pennsylvania by George Dana Board- 
man. ‘They are plain, practical discourses, well 
adapted to the intellectual capacities of the persons 
for whose benefit they were prepared, and are infused 
with a devout spirit. It is tobe regretted that in his 
paper on the Fourth Commandment Mr. Boardman 
did not treat more elaborately the arguments for and 
against a secular use of Sunday, which constitute one 
of the most burning questions of the time, and which 
he touches very briefly. N.Y. Sun. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


OcCASIONAL ADDRESSES ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
By S. S. Laurie, A. M., LL.D. I2mo, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.24. 


PopuLAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., in three volumes. 
Vol. I. Constitution of Matter. With illustrations, 
12mo, $1.50, by mail, $1.63. 

Whatever comes from the pen of Sir William Thom- 
son is certain to receive a hearty welcome, not only 
from teachers and students, but from men of science 
in general, In this volume we have eleven lectures, 
or short papers, full of originality, and not wanting 
in certain spice of humor. They are not adapted to 
elementary instruction, but yet are intelligible to well- 
trained youthful minds, and they have two eminent 
recommendations: they are interesting, and they are 
in the highest degree suggestive. Part of their 
interest arises from their distinctly personal character. 
The reader listens to the free, off-hand talk of a great 
master, and not toa formal ex-cathedra lecture. We 
do not believe that any man of science will rise from 
the perusal of these papers without a deepening or 
a shattering of old convictions, and without broader 
and clearer views of the possibilities of future scien- 
tific progress. It is difficult to select any paper as, in 
comparison with others, most worthy of notice, but 
we would call attention to the remarkable trains of 
reasoning in the lectures on the size of atoms, and in 
those on the sun’s heat. We await the appearance of 
the second and third volumes of these papers with 
great interest. The volume before us embraces the 
constitution of matter; the second will include sub- 
jects connected with geology; while the third wiil 
deal chiefly with phenomena of the ocean and mari- 
time affairs. Nation. 


THE Complete Works oF Rowianp G. Hazarp. 
4 vols. Freedom of Mind in Willing, Essay on Lan- 
guage, Causation and Freedom in Willing, Economics 
and Politics. 8vo, the set, $6.00; by mail, $6.50; 
each volume, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

That on Language contains a brief and interesting 
memoir of the author, but it ought to receive a title 
which would suggest the nature of its contents more 
accurately, for it is really a collection of interesting 
literary, moral, and biographical essays. The philoso- 
phic volumes on ‘Freedom in Willing’ have a 
double interest in having originated one of them from 
a suggestion of Dr. Channing that he refute the argu- 
ments of Jonathan Edwards, and the other in a cor- 
respondence and controversy with John Stuart Mill, 
and also in having been the work of a man who was 
engaged all his life in manufacturing and business. 
Several essays are published for the first time. The 
collection on ‘‘Politics and Economics” contains several 
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on questions of current public interest, one written in 
1864 on the wool tariff, and one in 1885 on the exist- 
ing tariff in general. One in 1840, after the election 
of Gen. Harrison, on political morality, outlines the 
present position of the Independents as to civil- 
service reform. All show how much a busy man 
with a sound moral and philosophic judgment may 
do for literature, benevolence, and good government, 
the three objects for which Mr. Hazard seemed to 
live. The paper and print are excellent, and the 
editing is of the best. Nation. 


Essays OF MONTAIGNE. Translated by John Florio. 
Edited by Justin Huntly McCarthy. The Stott Library. 
2 vols. With portraits. 32mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


The daintiest edition of the essays of Montaigne 
which has ever come under our notice. These 
charming little volumes contain the translations of 
Florio, one of those racy and vigorous translators 
who preserve for us the splendid English style of the 
age of Elizabeth. These are the translations which 
may have been read by Shakespeare, and which take 
their place with North's ‘‘ Plutarch” and Shelton’s 
‘“‘Quixote.”” The volumes are printed from clear type 
on a very attractive page, and are neatly bound. 

Christian Union. 


Across Lots. By Horace Lunt. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

A most delightful book, full of the spirit of outdoors, 
and of tender sympathy with Nature. The papers of 
which it is made up deal with the characteristics of 
the various seasons, particularly with the bird and 
insect life peculiar to each. Like Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Lunt is a persistent haunter of the woods 
and fields at all times of the year. He has eyes and 
ears for all the sights and sounds of animate and 
inanimate Nature. But it is in the former that he 
takes most delight. He watches the birds, the squir- 
rels, the swarms of insects which fill the air or cover 
the ground, the fish in the streams, and he describes 
and speculates upon their habits and ways with an 
accuracy and particularity which shows how thor- 
oughly ke is in sympathy with his subject. The 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Return of the Natives,” in 
which is described the spring arrival of the singing 
birds, will be enjoyed by every bird lover, and hardly 
less interesting are the two which follow, ‘‘ Wood 
Notes and Nest Hunting” and ‘“ Winged Robbers 
and Nest Builders.” There are some notably striking 
pictures of winter and spring landscape in ‘‘ A March 
Ramble,” ‘‘ Leaves from an April Journal’’ and 
‘‘Crosscut Views of Winter.”’ We heartily commend 
the volume to all lovers of out-door life, who will find 
its pages a source of thorough enjoyment. 

Boston Transcript. 


Lost LEADERS. By Andrew Lang. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.31. 

Despite its title, which might indicate a lament for 
heroes, there is nothing heroic in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
‘‘Lost Leaders,’”’ unless it be heroic in a writer to 
publish leading articles. Mr. Lang’s “leaders,” if at 
any time “lost” in the columns of the Dazly News, 
were certainly never abandoned, and are now happily 
recovered. ‘They are brisk, chatty, discursive, cheer- 
ful, and, at times, amusing. There is no reading 
them right away, asa book should be read. They 
suggest, rather, the pleasant exercise of dipping, and 
their range is sufficiently considerable to repay all 
sorts of newspaper readers. Saturday Review. 


WoRDSWORTHIANA. A selection from papers read to 
the Wordsworth Society. Edited by William Knight. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 
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CHOPIN AND OTHER MUSICAL Essays. By Henry T. 
Finck, author of ‘ Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty.”? 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review in this number. 


POETRY. 


TALES OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Being the Con- 
fessio Amantis of John Gower. Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D. The Carrisbrooke Library. 8vo, 75 
cents; by mail, 91 cents; half leather, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


THE VISION; OR, HELL, PURGATORY AND PARADISE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated by the Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary, A.M. With a life of Dante, chrono- 
logical view of his age, additional notes, and an index, 
The “ Albion” edition, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.19. 


THE AFTERNOON LANDSCAPE. Poems and transla- 
tions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Touches a high plane of poetic sentiment and is at 
once manly and delicate in tone. Several of the 
poems recall the author’s military experience, others 
are tender tributes to friends who have passed away, 
while others show that fine appreciation of nature 
which is so familiar in his prose. The translations, 
which are mostly of sonnets from Petrarch, are in 
harmony with the character of the original poems, 
which havea certain mellow glow, befitting the title 
of the book, and the closing words of the Prelude, 
‘the changed landscape of time’s afternoon.” 

Critic. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. New 
edition. Vol. XII. Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, 
The Inn Album. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 


ACCOLON OF GAUL,WITH OTHER Poems. By Madison 
J. Cawein, author of ‘* Blooms of the Berry,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Madison J. Cawein, exhibits a certain degree 
of sensuous poetic fancy, but seems wholly unable to 
express his ideas with ease and perspicuity. He is by 
turns obscure, extravagant or inflated, and the reader 
cannot but regret that what is genuine and good in 
him should be marred by a vicious style. If he is a 
young man there is time to improve in this respect, 
and the attempt is worth making. N.Y. Sun. 


PROSE FICTION. 


EsTHER DENISON. By Adeline Sergeant. Leisure 
Hour series, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Is characterised by the literary skill which the 
writer has led us to expect; and though it is one of 
the quietest novels on our list, it is certainly not the 
least pleasant and interesting. The daughter of the 
Methodist preacher who leaves the Connexion because 
he disbelieves the doctrine of eternal punshment, and 
dies partly of starvation and partly of a broken heart, 
is a very attractive heroine; for she is at once clear- 
headed and warm-hearted, strong-minded and yet 
perfectly womanly,—a character combination which 
is rarer in fiction than it happily is in real life. Ina 
novel, too, the girl who has to make her living, gen- 
erally either paints a picture whichis hung upon the 
line at the Academy and bought on the private view 
day, or writes a novel which is the success of the 
season; but Miss Sergeant wisely contents herself 
with giving to Esther Denison an assistant sub-editor- 
ship on a Scottish weekly paper. The city in which 
the paper is published is apparently Glasgow, and the 
descriptions of Esther’s colleagues and of her daily 
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routine of life are excellent; indeed,the chapters devoted 
to Esther’s journalistic experiences are, we think, the 
best part of a book which from first to last is far 
above the average. We have spoken of “ Esther 
Denison”’ as a quiet story, and so, in the main, itis; 
but it is by no means deficient in excitement, and the 
latter part of it is powerful and pathetic. The hero, 
whose moral nature has—to use a sporting phrase— 
been “trained too fine,” seems to us rather unsatis- 
factory; but as he satisfies Esther, it is not clear that 
any oneelse has any legitimate right to complain of 
him, Spectator. 


A BRAVE BaTTLeE. By Lucia E. F. Kimball. 
70 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


I2mo, 


BELLA-DEMONIA, A dramatic story. By Selina 
Dolaro. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
The name of this author awakens remembrances of 
a pleasant character, and draws attention to alife dis- 
tinguished by much patient suffering and courageous 
effort. The story itself, as might naturally be 
expected, savors of the footlights; as we pass from 
scene to scene we seem rather to follow the charac- 
ters on the stage than in the pages of a book, and the 
instincts of polite melodrama are distinctly apparent 
throughout. But what would you have when one has 
to relate a narrative of Russian political intrigue, with 
a fashionable and beautiful lady spy as the chief fig- 
ure, and the usual accompaniment of statesmen, 
handsome officers, and bold, unscrupulous villains? 
Poor Selina Dolaro has told her story well, perhaps 
with an over-abundance of action, but in so dashing 
and spirited a manner as to absorb the attention of the 
non-critical reader beyond all recognition of this fact. 
Moreover, fiction lovers of to-day like action; it 
keeps them from thinking, and they are swept along 
before the torrent of a story’s course, like loose paper 
before a gust of wind. In this respect ‘ Bella- 
Demonia ”’ should prove eminently successful. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


BETWEEN Two Loves. By Amelia E. Barr. New 
edition. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO. By Amelia E. Barr. 
edition. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. By Amelia E. 
Barr. New edition. 12mo,9o0 cents; by mail, $1.02, 


New 


STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Margaret 
O. W. Oliphant, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE QUEEN’S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Globe 
Library. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


May be specially recommended to persons who are 
interested in Mary Queen of Scots. Its appearance 
at the present moment is peculiarly opportune, inas- 
much as the exhibition recently opened at the New 
Gallery has started afresh the discussion as to the 
secret of the charm that Mary Stuart exercised over 
her contemporaries. The author tells the story of 
two mystic gems worn by Queen Mary and the Dau- 
phin at their marriage, and given by the former to 
Francois and Louis de Valmont, two brothers who fell 
victims to her. fatal fascination. What woe these 
gems worked for their owners, and how, by a happy 
concatenation of circumstances, they came into the 
possession of a lineal descendant of the De Valmonts 
at the early part of the present century, we leave 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s readers to find out. Within the 
limits of a one-shilling volume it was, perhaps, inevi- 
table that the conclusion should hardly come up to 
the admirable opening chapters ; but the story is well 
worth reading, all the same. Saturday Review. 
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ALAN THORNE. By Martha Livingston Moodey. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Is offered to devout readers as an antidote to ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” which some people seem to regard as 
an insidious foe to the Christian religion. ‘‘ Alan 
Thorne,’ whatever may be said as to its theological 
bearing, is, however, an extremely well written story. 
Robert Thorne is an agnostic who brings up his son 
Alan in total igflorance of Christianity and when at 
the age of twelve the boy comes upon his dead mother’s 
Bible and reads it in the glow of a fresh imagination 
unsullied by dogmatic interpretations he derives from 
it a great and abiding belief in the doctrines which his 
father has sought to keep from his knowledge. 
About the same time Robert Thorne himself wearies 
of the dreary road he is treading and turns back to 
find inspiration in the religion of Christianity. Alan’s 
governess likewise comes under the same influence 
and the three converts thereafter devote themselves 
to what is after all the best religion whatever one’s 
individual creed—the religion of doing good. ‘Alan 
Thorne’”’ was written with a laudable purpose and it 
will not do to treat such a book with indifference. It 
voices the sentiments of many earnest Christians who 
have been wounded by the effort of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward to depict a good man without faith in God and 
immortality. To all such it will be a message of con- 
solation. It is a significant fact, however, that the 
strongest and most convincing chapters in the volume 
are those dealing with the labors of Alan Thorne 
among the poor. Even in a vindication of faith the 
religion of works becomes after all the resource of 
both doubter and believer. Boston Beacon. 


His FATAL Success. Being the Strange Adventure of 
John Stuart. Witha prologue by the editor, Malcolm 
Bell. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


Is a well-written, and might have proved a success- 
ful novel had the author not undertaken to introduce 
the practice of the occult sciences into a story of 
modern life as its essential element. Men do not 
nowadays shut themselves in their rooms and disap- 
pear for years, leaving the door locked on the inside 
with the key in it; nor do the affinities between the 
souls of the living and the dead involve speculators 
in the phenomena of spiritualism in so many 
disagreeable adventures as befell Mr. John Stuart. A 
century ago Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis made 
free use, and with considerable success, of supernatural 
agencies in constructing their romances; but the 
novelist of this year of grace who attempts seriously 
to imitate their example is likely to make himself an 
object of ridicule. N. Y. Sun. 


BurKeETtT’s Lock, By M.G. McClelland. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series, 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

Miss M. G. McClelland, the Virginia author of 
“Oblivion,” “ Princess”” and other stories, has sur- 
passed them all in her new one, “ Burkett’s Lock.” 
Here we have a romance of rude life in and about a 
lock-house on a canal, the keeper of which, “ Joe 
Burkett,” is a genuinely well-drawn character, and 
the others are original conceptions, not copied from 
old models. Most of the dialogue is in the dialect of 
ignorant Southern whites, but it is easier to read than 
negro gibberish, and Miss McClelland’s style in 
narrative and description shows her to be a woman of 
cultivation and refinement. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE Two CHIEFS OF DuNBOoy; oR, AN IRISH 
ROMANCE OF THE Last CeNTuRY. By J. A. Froude, 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 
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ERCKMANN—Chatrian National Novels. New edition. 
“ Madame Thérése,” ** The Conscript,” “‘ The Blockade 
of Phalsburg,’’ ‘‘ Waterloo,” “ The Plébiscite,” ‘“* The 
Invasion of France”’ 6 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, 
each vol. go cents ; by mail, $1.02, 


THE OPEN Door. By Blanche Willis 
author of “One Summer,” “Guenn,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE BRIDAL EVE; OR, ROSE ELMER. 
Emma D, E. N. Southworth. New edition. 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Howard, 
16mo, 


By Mrs. 
I2mo, 


Janus. By Edward Irenzeus Stevenson. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

Is aromantic tale of love misplaced, a wronged 
husband and a tragic climax. The scene is in Ber- 
lin and the characters chiefly musicians and artists 
who are portrayed as an irresponsible set of creatures. 
The author seems to believe that all art, and especially 
music, is essentially a sensuous enjoyment, and that 
in moments of moral trial the artistic element is infalli- 
bly a source of degradation. The view is nota new 
one, but it is worked out very effectively inthis story 
of a marriage of convenience with its dire results. 
Nadine and Moritz had cultivated the emotions at the 
expense of self-control and their fall was inevitable. 

Boston Beacon, 


THE SLAVES OF FoLLy. By Wm. Horace Brown. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


Jack DupLey’s Wire. By E.M. Davy. Globe 
Library. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


THE LapigEs’ GALLERY. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
and Mrs. Campbell Praed. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


When we open a novel by the new firm of Mrs. 
Campbell Praed and Mr. Justin McCarthy, we know 
pretty well that we shall have Australians, high- 
minded or otherwise, a maumariée (to use the pretty 
old French word for an ugly thing that is both old and 
new), some English political life, a good deal of rather 
unhealthy sentiment and a good deal of rather 
barren cleverness. All these things are duly found 
in ‘‘The Ladies’ Gallery,” of which title we may 
observe in passing that it has almost less to do with 
the contents of the book than the title of any other 
novel we remember. The main story turns on the 
rather awkwardly combined facts that Rick Ransom 
and Binbian Jo are not only ‘‘ pals” in the straitest 
sense, and brother millionaires, but also (unknown to 
each other for a time) are in love with the same 
woman, who unluckily happens to be the wife of one 
of them. The emotions, political and other, of a 
frank child of the wilderness introduced to our 
English corruption are also worked upon ; and there 
is some by-play between a certain Tony Strange and 
a certain Philippa Dell, which reminds us less of any- 
thing that either of the writers has done before than 
of the work of the clever author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” 
The whole, if not ‘“‘smart,” has much attempt at 
smartness, and a profusion of what is, or what is 
supposed to be, the latest slang. But the odd thing 
is that, with all this and with all the cleverness of 
“them two clever ones,’’ its authors, it is not in the 
least alive as all the novels of the better class in the 
huge list from ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe”’ to “ Pierre et 
Jean” are alive. Marionettes dressed with great 
cleverness, grouped with greater cleverness, and 
twitched about with cleverness the greatest of all— 
such are the occupants of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Gallery,” 
and such only. London Academy. 
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A TRANSACTION IN Hearts. An episode. By Edgar 
Saltus, 1I2mo, paper. 40 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 


Is no better, and perhaps in some respects a trifle 
worse than Mr. Saltus’s other unpleasant novels. It 
reeks with a smouldering sensualism and there is no 
merit in its fatuous affectations of style. ‘‘ Beware,” 
said a sturdy man of sense once upon a time,— 
“‘ Beware of the little pessimists.” Boston Beacon. 


DRAGON'S TEETH. From the Portuguese. By Mary J. 
Serrano, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


There is in Portugal, it seems, a writer who has the 
art and courage to do for Lisbon life what Galdos has 
done in portraiture for the society of Madrid. His 
name is Eca,de Queiros, and his greatest romance 
lies before us in faithful translation. ‘* Dragon’s 
Teeth” is a distressingly detailed account of a wife’s 
perfidy. It is the way it is written that makes it 
worthy of mention. Philadelphia Press. 


By Florence M. 


I2mo, 20 cents ; 


A MAN OF THE NAME OF JOHN. 
King. Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 
by mail, 21 cents. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Crawford. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


I2mo, 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. Further Experiences. 16mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray, 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


THE CountTrRY Cousin. By Frances Mary Peard, 
author of ‘‘ Madame’s Granddaughter,” etc. Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


In ‘‘ The Country Cousin’? Mrs. Peard has main- 
tained a creditable level of interest. The book is 
well written and the characterization is good; but 
when that has been said—and it is no slight praise at 
a time when there is in these respects comparatively 
little rivalry of worth—there is not much else to add. 
The writer's skill is most evident in the second part, 
where Joan and her husband first drift apart; and 
thenceforth the interest grows steadily and the con- 
clusion is at once natural and pleasant. But with all 
its good qualities—and the novel is certainly equal if 
not superior to any of its predecessors from the same 
pen—it is much too long. The day has gone past for 
the family chronicle, and childhood-to-old-age style 
of novel. If ‘‘ The Country Cousin” had been con- 
centrated to one-third of its present dimensions, it 
would have lost nothing material and would have 
gained immensely in verisimilitude and general effect. 
Both Joan and Lancaster could stand the test of the 
Rembrandtesque method, whereby a strong and con- 
tinuous light is thrown upon the central personages 
of an episodical romance; as it is, they are some- 
times mere author’s puppets, sometimes deceptive 
phantasms, only occasionally real human beings. 
At the same time it is only fair to add that some of 
the episodes, more or less directly related to the main 
theme, are vividly touched, particularly that of Basil 
Gray and the woman whose love promised redemp- 
tion even for such a weak featherbrain as the man 
who married her in pique. London Academy. 


A Cathedra 1 
Illustrated, 4to, $1.10; by 


THE ROSEBUSH OF HILDESHEIM. 
Story. Fy M.E, Waller. 
mail, $1.18. 


The scene of this story is laid in the old German 
city of Hildesheim; the five photo-etchings which 
illustrate it are extremely artistic, and recall parts of 
the old city. The story is a simple poetical little 
effusion. The binding is rich and characteristic. 

Publishers Weekly. 
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REUBEN SACHS. A sketch. By Amy Levy, authorof 
“The Romance of a Shop,” etc. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

There is no one quality of mind which bears so 
abundant a literary harvest as that which enables the 
writer thoroughly to grasp his subject. To that capacity 
and to a cleverstyle may beattributed the remarkable 
force of a sketch called ‘‘ Reuben Sachs,”’ by a young 
English Jewess, Amy Levy. It is a study of her peo- 
ple, not written con amore, but with the merciless truth 
of a student of human nature. The sketch is full of 
life—the clannish life of that disinherited people. It 
has a dramatic strength, a vigor and saliency of 
description that do much to conceala disagreeable 
lack of ideality and a certain crudeness. It is an 
impressionist picture of the Sachs family to its utmost 
ramifications, from Grandfather Solomon, who liked 
to have the big family dinners and who received his 
children in a little black silk cap, going on with his 
muttered prayers as he gave them “ Good day,” down 
to the dumpy women with the inevitable diamond 
earrings ; and Judith—beautiful, unawakened Judith, 
with her passionate nature and her terrible composure ; 
and Reuben, the member for St. Baldwin’s. C7ivic, 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. A modern romance. By 
the author of “‘ Thoth.’”? Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


The very high praise which was given by some 
critics to ‘‘ Thoth’ made the author's next romance 
necessarily a perilous venture; yet we can say for 
ourselves that we opened “A Dreamer of Dreams” 
with no unreasonable standard of expectation. Itis 
fair ; but it is not extraordinarily good. One point in 
his donnée—the acquisition by the hero of the “ art of 
dreaming,’’ that is to say, of directing and continuing 
his dreams as he likes, an idea also used by Colonel 
Higginson in the ‘‘ Monarch of Dreams ’’—will prob- 
ably be pronounced fantastic by many readers. * * * 
The inside story turns, besides the art of dreaming, 
on an inconvenient cousin who, having apparently 
left Newman heir to a fortune of two millions (there 
is nothing like doing the thing handsomely while you 
are about it), turns up again; on the sleeping draught 
above quoted, and on acertain ‘‘ Mr. Smith,”’ who is 
professedly not without reminiscences of Mephisto- 
pheles, and who owes something also, we think, tothe 
‘illustrious friend’ of the ‘‘ Confessions of a Sinner,” 
to the shadow-buyer of Chamisso, and perhaps to 
that very clever, though now half-forgotten, English 
imitation of Chamisso, the ‘Little Gentleman in Black.” 
Mr. Smith is not the equal of these personages. As 
to the ‘‘ machining’”’ of the story, we have chiefly to 
remark that the points of emergence and immergence, 
so to speak, of the dream and the reality are not 
managed with quite perfect art. Saturday Review. 


G1oTTo’s SHEEP. A Cathedral Story. By M. E. Waller. 
Illustrated. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


A pretty story of Florence. Giotto’s sheep, on the 
cathedral at Florence, and the appeal of a little beg- 
gar boy, suggests to an American artist, Christ’s com- 
mand, ‘‘Feed my sheep.”” He rescues the little 
Italian, who is a born artist, from his poverty, and 
plans a future for him full of happiness. The book is 
richly bound and illustrated with five beautiful photo- 
etchings. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BUREAUCRACY; OR, A CIVIL SERVICE REFORMER. 
By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


HaAGAr. By James Arthur McKnight. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 
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THE ALPINE Fay. Aromance. From the German 
of E. Warner. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

Is a story of a mountain home in Germany, 
which is doomed to destruction by a railway. The fine 
aristocrat who owns it as almost his sole possession 
resists the gigantic and leveling marauder, and 
perishes from excitement before the fall of his ancestral 
home. His sole child, a daughter, becomes the hero- 
ine of the story, and a manly young engineer the 
hero, while the president of the company, having 
become very rich, buys his way into high society. 
The story, which is not one to be told in outline, 
exhibits the not uncommon struggle going on in Ger- 
many between ancient lineage and modern energy, 
the latter usually getting the advantage. There is in 
it a great deal of animation and action, with many 
well-defined characters and a number of spirited de- 
scriptions, the greatest being that of the destruction 
of the Wolkenstein bridge by an avalanche. All the 
novels of Mrs. Wister’s from the German are per- 
fectly pure and healthful, and they present faithful 
pictures of a kind of life that is wholly unknown in 
America. There have been more than thirty of them 
published by the Lippincott Company. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE WomaAN’s Story. As told by Twenty American 
Women. With portraits and sketches of the authors, 
by Laura C, Holloway. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE Last AMERICAN. A fragment from the journal 
of Khan-Li, Prince of Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral 
in the Persian navy. Edited by J. A. Mitchell. TIllus- 
trated. Square I12mo, 75 cents, by mail, 82 cents. 

Pictures the woful day when the logical result of float- 

ing the flag of Ireland over the City Hall shall have 

been reached. Khan-Li, an Admiral in the Persian 
navy, is supposed to visit the desolate shores of 

America in the year of 2591, he being also the Prince 

of Dimph-yoo-chur. He and his Oriental compan- 

ions sail up past the weed-covered base of Liberty in 

New York Bay, gaze upon the huge bridge-piers with 

their entangling rusty wires, walk amid the grass- 

grown and shattered edifices now in their glory in 

Fifth Avenue and Broadway, pick up a silver coin of 

Dennis the Hyburnyan, Dictator, A. D. 1937, and 

muse on the decay of a great nation whose people 

died of too much nervousness within and too many 

Irishman without. After a fight in Washington with 

the last American, who rushes wildly at them and is 

killed, the Persains take their victim’s skull to Ispahan 
for preservation. The proper names in the story are 
constructed on the principle of funny phonetics, and 
the little skit is of the kind which lies between wit and 
humor, without being overburdened by either. Critic. 


An Hour’s PROMISE. 
Sunshine series. 
cents. 

Is the story of a Southern girl, an arrant, heartless flirt, 

who becomes a belle in a Northern city and uses such 

phrases as ‘'I reckon,’ “I expect,’’ and others incor- 
rectly. The other persons are not so heartless or so 
ignorant, and the book will do to pass an idle hour, or 
to lose in a railroad car. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


By Annie Eliot. Cassells’ 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 41 


THE WITNESS OF THE SUN. By Amélie Rives, author 
of “ The Quick or the Dead?” etc. With portrait. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

See review in this number. 


NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
i2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
See review in this number. 
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THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, author of “ That Lass O’ Lowrie’s,”’ ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


See review in this number. 


Passe Rose. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of 
“But Yet a Woman,” and “ The Wind of Destiny.” 
12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


See review in this number. 


THE SPHINX IN AUBREY PARISH. By N. H. Cham- 
berlain. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Is the somewhat affected title of a very readable 
novel. As a promoter of moral ideas and orthodox 
Christian doctrine it subserves a useful purpose ; but 
we are inclined to doubt if many persons who have 
been brought up on the catechism of the Church of 
England conform as literally as the heroine to its 
precepts. N.Y. Sun. 


THE MousE-TRAP AND OTHER FARCES. 
Howells. Illustrated. 
cents. 


By W. D. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 


REFERENCE, 


LoneMan’s NEw ATLAS. Political and Physical. For 
the use of schools and private persons. Consisting of 40 
quarto and 16 octavo maps and diagrams besides insets 
and 16 quarto plates of views, etc. Engraved and litho- 
graphed by Edward Stanford. Edited by George G. 
Chisholm M. A., B.Sc. 4to, $3.20; by mail, $3.48. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY NOTES AND COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE. Sixty-fourth Spring Exhibition, National Aca- 
demy of Design, New York. With illustrations repro- 
duced from drawings by the artists, personal notices of 
the artists whose works are reproduced, etc. Edited 
by Charles M. Kurtz. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


Mr. Kurtz's valuable and interesting notes on the 
National Academy exhibition have attained a place 
as an authoritative work of reference and an annual 
record of the progress of American art. The present 
issue, being the ninth of the series, is in some respects 
an improvement on the earlier numbers, the illustra- 
tions especially being more creditable. 

Philadelphia Enquirer. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE HOLMES BIRTHDAY Book. With portrait. 18mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The treasures of wit and wisdom embedded in the 
writings of Dr. Holmes were never displayed to so 
good advantage as by the unknown hand of the com- 
piler of ‘‘The Holmes Birthday Book.”” The selec- 
tions are catholic in range and are truly representa- 
tive; they are chosen with admirable taste ; and they 
are arranged in a manner that heightens their charms 
like jewels aptly set. We all know of course that Dr. 
Holmes has been saying remarkable things all his life, 
but even the most devoted of his readers will perhaps 
not fully realize the generous abundance of his more 
exquisite thoughts till they become familiar with the 
concentrated excellence of this dainty little volume. 
Not only are the forever inimitable “ Breakfast- 
Table’’ papers, the poems, and ‘ Elsie Venner ” lib- 
erally drawn upon, but the less familiar miscellane- 
ous essays are freely brought into service. 

Boston Beacon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEAVES FROM A DRUMMER’S DIARY; OR, TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS ON THE Roap. By Charles S. Plummer, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 


Will doubtless be appreciated by the two hundred 
thousand or more commercial travellers who, as every- 
body knows, make business in these United States. 
Mr. Plummer’s book is brightly written, with no pre- 
tence to “literary” style, and contains a great many 
good stories, with some that are notso good. The 
drummer is unquestionably an important element in 
what people are disposed to call civilization and it is 
pleasant to have him depicted with all his faults and 
his virtues by himself. Boston Beacon. 


THE PENTAMERON AND OTHER IMAGINARY CONVER- 
SATIONS. The Camelot series. 16mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents, 


THE INGOLDsBY LEGENDS; or, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. Complete edition. 
Izmo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


HYGIENE OF THE NurSERY. Including the general 
regimen and feeding of infants and children, and the 
domestic management of the ordinary emergencies of 
early life. By Louis Starr, M.D. New edition. With 
25 illustrations. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE POETRY OF ROBERT 
BROWNING, By William John Alexander, Ph. D. 
Izmo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


SCIENCEAND HEALTH. Withkey to the Scriptures. By 
Mary Baker G. Eddy. 4oth edition. 8vo, $2.70; by 
mail, $2.91. 


EXAMINATION AND EDUCATION. The American Sup- 
plement to the Mineteenth Century for March 1889 
8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


This series includes papers by representative edu- 
cators from all parts of the country, and forms an in- 
structive and valuable comment on an important 


phase of the educational question. The list of con- 
tributors includes Ex-President McCosh, of Princeton; 
President Adams, of Cornell; Angell, of Michigan ; 
Larter, of Williams ; Eaton, of Marietta; Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins; Magill, of Swarthmore; Pepper, of 
Colby; Rhoades, of Bryn Mawr, and Sharpless, of 
Haverford ; Chancellors john Hall, of the University 
of the City of New York, and Sims, of Syracuse; 
Professors William H. Burnham, Albert S. Cook, of 
the University of California; William T. Harris, of 
Concord; T. W. Hunt, of Princeton; Robert W° 
Rogers, of Haverford; R. E. Thompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Esq., and Barr Ferree, Esq., of New York. ; 

Philadephia Press. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PromeT AID TO THE INJURED. Designed for military 
and civil use. By Alvah H. Doty, M.D, Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


The author has successfully accomplished the 
difficult task of giving to non-medical persons 
information which will properly instruct them to cope 
with emergencies without encouraging them to usurp 
the functions of the physician or surgeon. The illus- 
trations are numerous and admirably supplement the 
text. N.Y. Sun. 
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How TO BE SUCCESSFUL ON THE ROAD AS A Com- 
MERCIAL TRAVELER. By an Old Drummer. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A condensation of the experience and observation 
of an old and successful commercial traveler. With- 
out assumption of that infallibility that gives rules of 
what to do and what to avoid in a// cases, he puts a 
deal of common sense into his advice, and shows 
how a good knowledge of human nature is the potent 
instrumentality in dealing with business men and the 
road to success. In this connection he naturally 
dwells upon the influence of personal appearance, 
dress, language, manners, and tact generally. 

Fublishers’ Weekly, 
ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By Seymour 
Eaton, 8vo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis 
Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne, his private secretary, 
To which are added an account of the important events 
of the hundred days, of Napoleon’s surrender to the 
English, and of his residence and death at St. Helena, 
with anecdotes and illustrative extracts from all the most 
authentic sources. Edited by R. W. Phipps. New and 
revised edition, with numerous illustrations, 4 vols., 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.30. 


By publishing handsomely but inexpensively in 
four convenient volumes Bourrienne’s famous 
‘*Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Son’s (New York) have made it possible for 
many people to read one of the most entertaining and 
enlightening books of personal gossip to be found in 
any literature. It is far the most fascinating of all the 
Napoleonic memoirs, and in the attractive form of 
this new and revised edition, with its numerous 
excellent illustrations, it will doubtless find its way 
into many libraries whose owners have longed to 
possess it. Philadelphia Press. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EM- 
PLOYEE. A study in the evolution of the wages system, 
By Nicholas Paine Gilman. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


See review in this number. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, 
F.L.S. With three hundred and sixty six illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Several boys at an English school form them- 
selves into a Natural History Society. They 
make observations in the fields around their school 
and also make collections. The results of their 
studies are embraced in the papers which make up 
this volume. They are written in a very readable, 
entertaining way, and refer to birds, butterflies, bugs 
and beetles, shells, fish, toads, frogs, ‘‘small fry,” 


invisible life, and microscopic plants. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR. By 
Frederick Saunders, author of ‘ Salad for the Solitary 
and the Social,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


THE 


SOUVENIR OF THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION, APRIL 30, 1879, AS 
First PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. The birth 
of the American Republic. Papers by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. From the Magazine of American History of 
December, 1888, February, 1889, March, 1889. With 
the program of ceremonies. Illustrated. 4to, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, IN GERMAN, FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH, IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. Translated by 
A. H. Laidlaw, Jr. Notes and appendix, political and 
historical. French and German revised by Professors 
Hellmrich, Schoeder and Fezandie. New, revised 
edition. 8vo, flexible cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Notes, statistics and other information are appended. 
The publication will be useful to readers of all the 
languages. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A TREATISE ON CO-OPERATIVE SAVINGS AND LOAN 
AssOcIATIONS. Including Building Loan Associations, 
Mutual Savings and Loan Associations, Accumulating 
Fund Associations, Co-operative Banks, etc. With 
appendix containing laws, precedents, and forms. By 
Seymour Dexter. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Aims to fill a demand for information relating to 
this form of co-operation; to explain the principles 
upon which the typical association is founded; to 
describe the important variations from the typical 
associations now in operation; tracing their develop- 
ment and the causes which have induced them, and 
discussing briefly their respective merits ; to furnish a 
complete guide to all persons wishing to organize and 
conduct them upon methods that are safe, equitable, 
and uniformly successful when adhered to; to correct 
certain false notions which are often entertained by 
those conducting these associations relating to the 
subject of premiums, etc., and to print, in a con- 
venient form for examination, the best statutes in this 


country authorizing their formation. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE ART OF FRET-SAWING AND MARQUETRY 
CuTTING, A complete guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals, containing full and practical instructions for 
producing and making up marquetry inlays and every 
description of fretwork. By David Adamson. With 
sixty explanatory illustrations. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. Con- 
taining an abridged description of the flowering plants 
and ferns of Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. Arranged 
according to the natural system. By A. W, Chapman, 
M.D. The Ferns by Prof. Daniel C. Eaton. New 
edition. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.82. 


A History OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 
(1660+1780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A, 8vo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50; Student’s Edition. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

See review in this number. 


HOME GYMNASTICS FOR THE WELL AND THE SICK. 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes; with directions 
how to preserve and increase health ; also how to over- 
come conditions of ill health by simple movements of 
the body. Edited by E. Angerstein, M. D., and by G, 
Eckler. With many wood-cuts and a figure plate. 
Translated from the eighth German edition, 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 


Is intended for ‘‘laymen,”’ for use without a teacher, 
and requires no more elaborate apparatus than a 
wand or a pair of light dumb-bells. The exercises are 
most clearly demonstrated by the aid of diagrams 
from photographs, and full directions are given as to 
their order and combinations. Particular attention is 
paid to pointing out the special exercises suitable for 
developing and strengthening the various parts of the 
body, and indicating those desirable for invalids, for 
boys, for girls, and for mature, healthy persons. 
Christian Union. 
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Fun FROM “LiFe.” Oblong 4to, 75 cents; by mail, 


84 cents, 


An excruciating collection of comical conceits from 
the pages of the brightest of humorous weeklies. 
Philadelphia Press. 


CHILDREN OF THE STATE. By Florence Davenport- 
Hill. Edited by Fanny Fowke. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 
MORAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS; ACCORDING TO THE 
LAw NATURAL AND REVEALED. By B. Franklin, D.D. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1826-1836. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 
See review in this number. 


BUDDHISM, IN ITS CONNEXION WITH BRAHMANISM 
AND HINDUISM, AND IN ITS GONTRAST WITH CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.I,E. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $4.75; by mail, $5.00. 


WRITING FOR THE Press. A manual for Editors, 
Reporters, Correspondents and Printers. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. By Robert Luce. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The usefulness of Mr. Luce’s manual for writers for 
the press has made the demand for the book so great 
that a third edition has been required. To this edi- 
tion much new matter has been added, making it 
practically a new book, and the arrangement of the 
matter which it contains has been much improved. 
The book is practical from first to last, and a wonder- 
ful amount of information of use to writers is crowded 
into its carefully-written pages. The new matter 
added to the third edition is especially useful to book 
and magazine writers, and includes many valuable 
suggestions. The book is one that every writer should 
keep upon his desk for constant reference and study. 

Writer. 


THE TRAMP AT HOME. By Lee Meriwether, author 
of “A Tramp Trip; or, How to See Europe on Fifty 
Cents a Day.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.04. 


My AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 
Frith, R. A. Vol. II. American edition. With por- 
trait. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review in February number. 


Fairy TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. Selected from 
early and recent literature. Edited, with notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D. Illustrated. 16mo, 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With a critical esti- 
mate of his character and public acts. By Bayard 
Tuckerman. In two volumes. With portraits. 12mo, 


$2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1290 Enemies Born. Laura C, Ford, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
1291 Electra. Laura C, Ford. 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
1292 For Honor’s Sake. Laura C. Ford. 18cents ; by mail, 19 cents. 


1296 A WaifoftheSea. Charlotte M. Stanley. 18 cents ; by mail, 19 
cents. 

1299 Jessie Deane. Charlotte M. Stanley. 18 cents; by mail, 19 
cents. 

1301 A Golden Mask. Charlotte M. Stanley. 18 cents; by mail, 19 


cents, 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 


Times and Days: Being essays in romance and history. 

Social Progress ; An essay, by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

Notes of My Journey Round the World, by Evelyn Cecil, B. A. 

History of the Corps of Royal Engineers, by Major-General 
Whitworth Porter, R. E. 

War with Crime: Being a selection of reprinted papers on crime, 
prison discipline, etc.. by thelate T. Barwick D. Baker ; 
edited by Herbert Philips and Edmund Verney. 

Puddings and Pastry 4 ta Mode, by Mrs. de Salis. 

Cakes and Confections ala Mode, by Mrs. de Salis. 

re 4 Elementary Biology, by R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., 

.R.S.F. 


Notes on Physiology : for the use of students preparing for exami- 
nation, by Henry Ashley, M.D. 

Characters in Macbeth, extracted from “ Studies of Shakespeare,” 
by George Fletcher. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


The Swiss Confederation, by Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, K. C M. 
G.,and C. D Cunningham. 

Epistemology ; or, The Science of Knowledge, by Dr. James 
Ward. 

The Journal Intime of Henn 
introduction and notes by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Edition. 

Lord Lawrence, by Sir Richard Temple. 

A London Life, by Henry James. 

Darwinism, by Alfred Russel Wallace. 


Frédéric Amiel, translated with 
New 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
Between the Lines, by Captain Charles King. 
Uncle Peter’s Trust, by George B. Perry. 
Princess Liliwenkins, and other stories, by Henrietta C. Wright. 
Manua! of Historical Literature. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 
Inside the Gate, by Christine Chaplia 
** Colonel’s Opera Cloak.”’ 
Miss Eyre from Boston, by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Physical Education, by P. G. Hamerton. 
Ethical Religion, by W. M. Slater. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 
A Popular History of the French Revolution, by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
Far in the Forest, by S. Weir Mitchell. 


Brush, author of the 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY : 

The Primitive Family in its Origin and Development, by C, A. 
Starcke; 

How to Study Geography, by Francis W. Parker. 

The Ice Age of North America and the Antiquity of Man, by Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright 

The Reproach of Annesley. 

The Garden's Story, by George H. Ellwanger. 

Grandfather’s Stories, by James Johonnot. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 

The Ideais of the Republic ; or, Great Words from Great Amer- 
icans. 

The Constitutional History of the United States, as seen in the 
development of American Law, 

Dante’s Convito, translated by Katherine Hillard. 

An Essay on Money, by James Platt. 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced, 
Phyfe. 


by W. H. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY : 


The Slaves of Folly. 
Dr. Raméau. 


BELFORD, CLARKE AND COMPANY: 
A Transaction in Hearts. 
Janus. 
Bella Demonia. 
Hagar. 
The American Vendetta. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY : 
Burkett’s Lodge. 
A Man of the Name of John. 
European Giimpses and Glances, 
National Academy Notes. 
Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright 
An Hour’s Promise. 


J.S. OGILVIE: 


A Missing Husband. 
Fun and Fact 
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=The death is announced from London of Percy 
B. St. John, the author of ‘‘ The Arctic Crusoe,”’ “ Silver 
Arrow,” ‘‘ The Snow Ship,” ‘‘ White Stone Canoe,” 
and “ Miranda."” Mr. St. John was a contributor 
to early numbers of Chambers's Journal, Cassell's 
Family Paper, and other publications. 


=The author of ‘‘Homes Without Hands,” the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, died at Coventry, England, on 
March 3d. Among his best known books are his 
“Natural History,’ ‘Common Objects of the Sea- 
shore,” ‘‘ Insects at Home,”. and ‘ Man and Beast: 
Here and Hereafter.’’ Mr. Wood was an indefatiga- 
ble worker and yet his wife and six children were left 
penniless, and a subscription is being taken up for 
their relief. He had just finished a book at the time 
of his death, which will be published in October under 
the title of ‘‘ The Dominion of Man over Animals." 


=We learn of the death of another English literary 
man, Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A. He was best 
known as an author by the illustrated work on Ireland, 
which he edited in conjunction with his wife. Other 
works edited by him were the ‘t Book of Gems,” 
‘‘ Book of British Ballads,’ ‘‘ Baronial Halls,” ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Great Men,” etc. It is said the books, 
original and edited, produced by himself and his wife, 
number 340 volumes. In 1883 Mr. Hall published 
‘‘ The Retrospect of a Long Life.” He was for more 
than forty years editor of Zhe London Art Journal, 
which was chiefly founded by him. 
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THE LATEST AMERICAN EDITION. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
7 . ; 7 ° ° ’ 
And the only one with a Complete Index. 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 





a ight: ap se ponent. | Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its 

y OUIS NTOINE f AUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, : 4 4 -4 

his private secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. Absolute Rationality Vindicated. 
Phipps. New and revised edition, with 34 full- By Joun SteinFrort Kepney, Professor of Divinity at Seabury 





Divinity School, author of ‘‘ The Beautiful and the Sublime,” etc. 


page portraits engraved on wood, and other Two volumes, octavo, $5.00. 


illustrations. 
Four Vols., 12mo, cloth, plain, - - - - $5.00 | From Japan to Granada. 

» “ “ “ 7 = “ Pm = Sketches of Observations and Inquiry in a Tour Around the 
Four a we h gilt top, 6.00 | World in 1887-88. By James Henry Cuarin, D. D., author of 
Four alf calf, ’ eS» - 12,00 “* Creation,” ‘‘ Sketches of the Huguenots,” etc. x12mo, cloth, 

In a Box. $1.50. 


Thi so: : . ConTEntTs.—Japan and the Japanese, The Flowery Kingdom, Singa- 
This edition is an exact reproduction of the | pore, Ceylon, India, Land of the Pharaohs, Palestine, Palmyra, 


expensive latest English edition, containing all the | Malta, Sicily, the Barbary States, Spain, etc. 
notes, portraits, medallions, maps, etc. Attention is . . . , 
called to the fact that all the portraits in this edition | Studies in Primary Education. 
have been engraved on wood at great expense, and By Mary Putnam Jacont,M. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
will be found on comparison with those reproduced Contents.—The Flower or the Leaf, Experiments in Primary 
by “ process ” to be far superior A full and accurate | Education, the Place for the Study of Languages in a Curriculum of 
i area ee " : s : | Education. 
index, which is indispensable to a work of this kind, 
is also a special feature of this edition, and will be of | The Ideals of the Republic : or, Great 
great convenience to all readers. Werds & ec A : 

“Tf you want something to read, both interesting ords trom reat ‘Americans. 
and amusing, get the ‘‘ Memoires de Bourrienne.”’ ; Comprising the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of 
These are the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon the United States, Washington’s First Inaugural, Washington’s 


; ; : ; Second Inaugural, Washington's Farewell Address, Lincoln’s 
which have as yet appeared. ’— Prince Metternich. First Inaugural, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 


Address. The volume will contain etched portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln. (No. 20 of the Knickerbocker Nuggets.) $1.25. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Orstords 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HoORSFORD. 


List of publications for the spring season sent 
on application. 














ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUS- 


Descriptive Pamphlet TION, HEADACHE, TIRED BRAIN, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING 
Free. FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 





This is not a compounded “ patent medicine,’’ but a preparation of 
the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 





system. 
; It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic for 
Beware of Substitutes the brain and nerves. 
and Imitations. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with 





such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


_Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 
CAUTION: he) All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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Books for Young Folks. 


Young Folks’ Cyclopzedia of Stories 
Contains ‘‘The Young Homesteaders,”’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Honor Bright,” ‘‘ Having His Own Way,” 
“ Their Club and Ours,” ‘‘ The Trojan War,” etc. 
Quarto. Illustrated. $1.40; by mail, $1.63. 


Zigzag Journeys in the Antipodes. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated. 
Quarto. Boards, $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 


Chatterbox for 1888. 


Contains a great variety of original stories, 
sketches and poems for the young. Over 200 full 
page illustrations. Quarto. Handsome cloth 
binding, gilt edges, 85 cents; by mail, $1.07. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 


By Bret Harte. Illustrated with 28 cuts in 
color by Kate Greenaway. Quarto, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


The Boys of 1812, 


And other Naval Heroes. 
SOLEY. I vol., 8vo, board covers, 338 pages. 
Illustrated. Our price, $1.15; by mail, $1.39. 


The American Girl’s Handy Book. 


Full of information upon the thousand and one 
things that interest every girl. 
trations. Our price, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


Little People and Their Homes. 


In Meadows, Woods, and Waters. 
LOUISE HOOK. 
$1.15. 


A Dozen and One. 


Or the Boys and Girls of Polly’s Ring. By Mary 
300 | 


D. BRINE. Quarto. Boards. Illustrated. 
pages. 85 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Five Little Peppers and How They | 


Grew. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Quarto. 
trated. 18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Jack in the Bush. 


By Rost. GRANT. 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Colonial Days. 


Being Stories and Ballads for Young Patriots as 
recounted by Five Boys and Girls. By RICH 
MARKHAM. Illustrated. 698 pages. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.26. 


By JAMES RUSSELL | 


Nearly 500 illus- | 


By STELLA | 
12mo, 228 pages, $1.00; by mail, | 


Boards. Illus- | 


I2mo, 374 pages. Illustrated. | 


Quarto. | 
| 
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Important New Books. 


Lives of the Fathers. 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. By 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, author of “ The Life of 
Christ,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, $3.75. 


The Correspondence of J. Lothrop 
Motley. 


Author of ‘The Dutch Republic,” “ United 
Netherlands,” etc. By Geo. Wm. CurRTIS. 2 vols. 
8vo, with portrait, $5.25. 


The American Commonwealth. 


The National Government. The State Govern- 
ments. The Party System. By JAMES BRYCE, 
author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire.’’ 2 vols, 
8vo, $5.40. 


'Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


From his birth to his death. By DE. BouRRIENNE, 
his private secretary. A new edition in 4 vols. 
12mo, Illustrated. $3.75. 


| Life of Gen. Lafayette. 


With a critical estimate of his character and 
public acts. By BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 2 vols. 
I2mo, $2.25. 


History of the United States and 
Its People, for Young Americans. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
$1.90. 


Longman’s New Atlas. 





Political and Physical. 40 quarto and 16 octavo 
maps and diagrams, besides insets and 16 quarto 
plates of views. Edited by Gro. G. CHISHOLM. 
Large 8vo, $3.20. 


'A Short Life of Christ. 


For Old and Young. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, 
D.D. 8vo. so illustrations. $1.40. 


| Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell 


Edited with notices of his Life and Times. By 


W. J. FITZPATRICK. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.20. 


| Buddhism. 


In its connexion with Brahmanism and Hinduism 
and in its contrast with Christianity. By SIR 
MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS. 8vo, $4.75. 








JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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ROBERTSON’S GUIDE 


GAMEOF DRAUGHTS. 


This is an exhaustive Work on the Game of 
Draughts. It embraces all the Openings and Varia- 
tions, correcting those already published, with about 
1,200 new and original Variations, forming a complete 
analysis of the Game up the present time. By JOHN 
ROBERTSON. Cloth 8vo, 320 pages, price, $3.00. 


Sent by matl, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


18 ANN STREET. New York. 


The Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia. 





Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. 
Academic Courses. 


application to 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


College preparatory and 
Circulars on 


Get Table Talk 
for April, 


Full of bright, sharp, entertaining 
and instructive reading for the house- 
wife and household. 


TABLE TALK’s popularity has increased solidly 
with each month’s issue, and its constantly growing 
circulation is the best evidence that its importance 
and aid to household comfort and economy is appre- 
ciated. The Press, all over the Country, have 
acknowledged its merits, and the myriad of letters its 
publishers receive from the heads of households com- 
mending its practical teachings, are a strong proof 
that such a periodical was needed. 

Its price, too, brings it within the reach of all, and 
it is matter of generally expressed wonder how so 
much that is valuable can be given for so little. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, Io cts. 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


or address 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK NEWS. 


The Lead Pencils! 


THE CALL. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia 

A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 

The cheapest newspaper in the world. 

THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 

THE CALL assists more people who are in need of 
Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
this class of advertisements. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 
12 o'clock noon until 4.30 o’clock Pp. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 

THE CALL. circulates within a radius of too miles 
of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 
Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its 
columns daily. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 





, di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
adies tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Suferfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
Manufactured and supplied to the 


productions. 
tints and surfaces. 
trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., UV. S. A. 


Siberian 
and 
Polygrade 


are the finest Pencils now made, They are USED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 


Johann Faber 


| DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE 
By ALL STATIONERS, 
~ 


_ New Driving Map of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size 28x 40 Pocket 


and by QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


General Agents for the United States 


| form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’a. 


DAILY WORDS—1889. 
86,500 sold annually. English, German, or Danish. 30 cents paper; 
4o cents cloth, THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
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BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Robert Elsmere. 


By Mrs. HumpHRyY WARD. 12mo, good print, 
and neatly bound in cloth, 25 cents; by mail, 32 
cents. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 
mail, 19 cents. 


Paper cover, 15 cents; by 


Poe’s Poems. 


| 


The Poems of EDGAR ALLEN Pog, with memoir. | 
18mo, 286 pages, clear type, cloth, yellow edges. | 


_An Average Man. 


Publisher’s price, $1.00; our price, 30 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 


Pocket Atlas. 


The Pocket Atlas of the United States. Separate 
maps of each State and Territory. 18mo, 244 
pages. Publisher’s price, $1.00; our price, 25 
cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 


The Mark of Cain. 


(A novel.) By ANDREW LANG. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, 75 cents; our price, 25 cents; by mail, 33 
cents. 


Tiger Lily, and Other Stories. 


A Mother's Song. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of “ Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures.” Beautifully illustrated, small quarto, 
ornamental cover. Published by Cassell & Co., 
$2.50. Our price, 60 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Thomas A Kempis. 


The Imitation of Christ. 16mo, red edges, 
round corners, 324 pages. Publisher’s price, 
50 cents ; our price, 25 cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 


By RoBERT GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions ot a 
Frivolous Girl,” ‘‘ The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1.50; our price, 40 cents ; by mail, 
52 cents. 


_ Health and Occupation. 


By Jutta SCHAYER. 12mo, 227 pages. Publisher's | 


rice, $1.00; our price, 25 cents; by mail, cents. 
Pp p 5 y 33 


An Honorable Surrender. 
(A novel.) By Mary ADAMS. I2mo, 323 pages. 
Publisher's price, $1.00; our price, 25 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A Selection from the Poetry of. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth. Published by Macmillan & Co., $2.50. 
Our price, go cents; by mail, $1.06. 


Misfits and Remnants. 


By L. D. VENTURA and S. SHEviITcH. A collec- 
tion of short stories. Published by Ticknor & Co., 
$1.00. Our price, 25 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


The King’s Men. 
A Tale of To-morrow. By four popular authors 
—ROBERT GRANT, JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, J. 5S. 
OF DALE, and JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. 
Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 
price, 25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


From Over the Water. 


A Story ot Two Promises. 


Our 


I2mo, 376 pages. 


16mo, | 


Publisher’s price, $1.00; our price, 30 cents; by | 


mail, 41 cents. 


\ 


By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 16mo, Lon- 
don. 127 pages, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


Choice Books of American Literature hand- 
somely printed. Bound in red cloth, white labels, 
uncut edges—a limited edition. 10 vols. as fol- 
lows: 


Marjory Daw. 
By T. B, ALDRICH. 


My Summer in a Garden. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Fireside Travels. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


BRET HARTE. 


Venetian Life. 
2vols. W. D. HOWELLS. 


Wake Robin. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


The Bigelow Papers. 


2 vols. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Backlog Studies. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Sold in sets only. Our price, $11.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Dickens’ Works. 


15 vols., 12mo, good print, bound in cloth, gilt 
stamp. Our price, $4.50. 


The New Testament. 


Revised Version. 16mo, brevier type, flexible 
cloth, red edges, 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Cloth, stiff cover, 12 cents; by mail, I9 cents. 
French morocco, gilt edges, 20 cents; by mail, 
27 cents. 


The New Testament. 


Revised Version. 
edges, 20 cents; by mail, 31 cents; French mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 30 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. 


Complete, 56 pages, quarto, flexible board cover. 
Publisher’s price, 30 cents; our price, 18 cents; 
by mail, 23 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. 


12mo, kitchen binding (oil cloth), 581 pages. 
Publisher’s price, $1.75; our price, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.39. 


Scott’s Novels. 


24 vols, 12mo. Good type, neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt stamp. Vols. average about 450 pages each. 
Illustrated. Our price per set, $7.25. 


Scott’s Novels. 


24 vols. bound in 12. 
Our price, $5.00. 


Thackeray’s Works. 


12 vols, 12mo, good type, neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt stamp. Illustrated. Our price, $4.50. 


The Rand—McNally Standard Atlas of 
the World. 


Quarto; 11 inches wide by 14 inches long. 134 
Maps, besides Diagrams and Tables, and Engra- 
vings, with Historical and Descriptive Text. Our 
price, $1.90; by mail, $2.21. 


Same type as the above 


At Love’s Extremes. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 12mo, 266 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth. Publisher’s price, 
$1.00 ; our price, 30c ; by mail, 42c. 


I2mo, pica type, cloth, red | 


| A Nihilist Princess. 


(A novel.) 
L. GAGNUER. 
mail, 38 cents. 


Translated from the French of M. 
I2mo, 366 pages, 25 cents; by 


_A Handy Dictionary 


Of the English Language. The spelling, pro- 
nunciation and meanings of the words. By NOAH 
WEBSTER and LOOMIS CAMPBELL. 320 pages. 
15 cents ; by mail, 21 cents. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore, Works of 


16 vols., 12mo, of about 800 pages each. Neatly 


bound and boxed, $8.50. 


| Crabb’s Handy Cyclopeedia. 


A concise yet comprehensive Dictionary of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. Profusely illus- 
trated. A new edition carefully edited and 
brought down to the present time. Large 12mo, 
half roan binding, 452 pages. 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 


Prayer and Hymnal. 


Episcopal Prayer Book and Hymnal, combina- 


tion set. French morocco, red edges, round 
corners. Size 3 by 4% inches. 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 


Bible Gallery. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


Containing 100 full-page illustrations by Gustave 
Doré, with explanatory letter press facing each. 
Size 914 by 12 inches. Ornamental cover, $1.15. 


Washington Irving’s Works. 
8 vols., 12mo, good type, $5.25. 
Washington Irving’s Works. 


6 vols., 12mo, without the “ Life of Washington.’ 
$4.00 


George Eliot’s Works. 


8 vols., 12mo, good type, half russia, $5.50. 


Hill’s Manual of Social and 
Business Forms. 


Embracing instruction and examples in Penman- 
ship, Composition, Correspondence, Commer- 
cial Forms, Legal Business Forms, Shorthand 
Writing, Parliamentary Rules, Etiquette, etc. 581 
pages. Publisher's price, $6.00; our price, $3.25. 
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A CLEAN SAVING OF $8.00. 





THE MOST REMARKABLE LITERARY OFFER 
EVER MADE. 





100,000 new subscribers are wanted for Belford’s Magazine, and to 





ACTUAL SIZE, 9% x64. get them we make the following great offer: 


FoR $4.50 


We will send to each new subscriber a set of 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six large, 12mo volumes, containing 4,600 pages, elegantly bound in the best English cloth; large, 
clear type, good paper, gold and ink embossing; each set in a neat box. Published at $10.00, and 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


For one year, postpaid, containing over 1,800 pages of reading matter. Published at $2.50. 


The magazine is under the editorial management of the keenest and most slashing writer of the day, 


COL. DONN PIATT, 


And, besides a complete original novel from the pen of some foremost American novelist (alone worth 
more than the price of the magazine), contains vigorous discussions on the important political, economic, 
social and literary questions of the day, written in a fearless, able and independent manner by the best 
authorities, and articles, sketches, poems and stories by gifted and popular writers. 

The highest place in the realm of fiction has been accorded by universal consent to George Eliot. 
No writer, living or dead, has covered the ground she has swept with the wing of her commanding genius. 

The set includes ApAM Bepg, Romora, Fetix Hort, MippLemMarcH, DANIEL DeERONDA, SILAS 
Marner, THE MILL ON THE FLoss, SCENES FROM CLERICAL LiFE, THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, AND JUBAL AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

Over 2,000 newspapers speak in the highest pont terms of Belford’s Magazine, and commend 
it to all who want a fair, able and fearless 
exponent of sound principles, combined with 


the literature of a first-class magazine. 
8¢ = == Sera Sr “5 ah 


Subscripti begin with ie y* 
Subscriptions can begin with any num- ‘s3 yrt 
inj ey va ONS: TEN Cue 


ber, as each number is complete in itself, and 
may be sent to any of our offices. 

Remit by Post-office or Express order, 
or Bank Check. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 
CHICAGO: 109 & 144 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 22 East 48th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO; 834 Market St, 





AcTuAL Size, 8 x 75 x 5%. 
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May, 1889.] 


Just Published ! 
Revised Edition for 1889. 


“Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 





| 





| 


Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Planned by E. C. STEDMAN of New York: com- | 
piled by EpwaRD KING of Paris; revised by M. | 
F, SWEETSER of Boston. 


For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text and maps, 


compact beauty and usefulness, and low price, it is | 


the model book of its kind. 
One Volume, Leather Binding Price, $1.50. 


“Tt is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and 
its information full and exact.” —Boston Transcript. 


‘‘The best of the kind published.” —Budletin, Phila. 


“Such a model of fullness of information, com- | 


pactness of arrangement, and cheapness, should be in 


every European tourist's pocket.” —Maz/ and Express. | 


The Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. John Bright. 


By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. Brought down to 
date by a well-known American writer. 


1 volume. 8vo, over 600 pages and portrait of John 
Bright, taken from a recent photograph. 


Price, $1.50 


“Mr. Robertson had especial advantages for writ- | 


ing this life of the great reformer and statesman, and 
it reads with all the absorbing interest that attaches to 
the well-written biography of a great man.” 


European Glimpses and Glances. 


By J. M. EMERSON, author of ‘‘ New York to the 
Orient,” etc., with portrait of author and 42 illus- 
trations. 1 vol.,12mo,cloth. Price $1.00. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Burkett’s Lock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By M. G. McCLELLAND, author of ‘ Madam 
Silva,” ‘ Princess,”’ etc. I vol., I2mo, paper 
50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A Man of the Name of John. 


A Love Story. By FLORENCE KING. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents. 


I volume, 


| 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, | 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Roberts Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Civil-Service 


Bureaucracy; 
Reformer. 
By HONORE DE BAtzac. Translated by KaTH- 
ARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 12mo, half-Russia, 
price, $1.50. 


The Little Pilgrim: Further Experiences. 


In the Seen and the Unseen—On the Dark 
Mountains—The Land of Darkness. One volume. 
16mo, limp cloth. Uniform with “A Little Pil- 
grim,”’ etc. One volume, 16mo, cloth, price, 60 
cents. 


or, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. 


By MARGARET O. W. OLIPHANT. One volume, 
16mo, cloth, price, $1.25. The four supernatural 
stories by Mrs. Oliphant, as follows: ‘A Little 
Pilgrim,” ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim, Further Experi- 
ences,”’ ‘Old Lady Mary,” ‘‘The Open Door— 
The Portrait.” 


Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of “ Prisoners of 
Poverty,” ‘‘ The What-to-do Club,” ‘‘ Mrs. Hern- 
don’s Income,” etc. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00; 
paper covers, 50 cents. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


| 
| 


| 


OF 
Mrs. Ewing’s Stories. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. A Story of the Plains. 
| AGREAT EMERGENCY, and Other Tales. 
| MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
| LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, THE BROWNIES, And 
Other Tales, 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. A Story for Girls. 


| WE AND THE WORLD. A Story for Boys. 


| MELCHIOR’S DREAM, BROTHERS OF PITY, 


and Other Tales. 
A FLIRTATION FOR A FARTHING; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 


Jackanapes, and Other Tales. 


With a sketch of Mrs. Ew1na’s Life by her sister 
Horatio K. F. Gatty. With illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt and ink stamped, 
| g volumes, 50 cents each. 

We began our edition of Mrs. Ew1nc's TALES by 
direct arrangement with the lamented author, paying 
a royalty which has been continued to her family since 
her death. Our edition zs the only uniform edition, 
many of the volumes having been compiled by us, 
and bear our trade-mark. 


We have reduced the price of the volumes from 
$1.00, retail, to 50 cents, retail, subject to the usual 
trade discounts. 


Boston. 





Marcus Ward & Co's. 


Songs of Toil. 


BOOK NEWS. 


[ Number 81. 


Important New Verse. 


By CARMEN SYLVA, Queen of Rumania. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Eliot Bowen 


of the Mew York Independent. With a memoir, 
The only published volume of translations of these beautiful lyrics 


| by Elizabeth, Queen of Rumania, whose nom de plume is “Carmen 


Sylva,”’ and whose works are now attracting much attention in all 
parts of the civilized world. 
The volume contains the original verses, in German, Aas well as the 


| translations. 


Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their high reputation for elegance and 
beauty of finish. 

They are invaluable for select, social | 
and business correspondence, and can 
be obtained in various tints, surfaces | 
and thicknesses. | 

For sale by leading Stationers and | 
wholesale only by | 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, | 


734 Broadway, New York. 


Songs from Béranger. 
Translated in the original metres from the French 
by CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS. With notes 
and a memoir. 
An entirely fresh translation of the best work of the great French 
poet. ‘The only recent translation made by an American, 
(‘Songs of Toil’’ and “ Songs from Béranger’’ are uniform with 
the 13 other volumes in Frederick A. Stokes & Brother’s series of 16mo 


| poetical works.) 


Each one of the above volumes is a 16mo, printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates on very fine laid 
paper, with wide margins. 

New half-cloth binding, with vellum cloth backs, 
and half sides covered with tracery in gold. Outer 
half sides in delicate colors and gold. Gilt top. Each 
volume, $1.00. Dainty parchment paper covers, uncut 
edges. Each volume, $1.00. 

Send for catalogue for descriptions of many styles 
of costlier bindings. 


At all bookstores, or sent, at publishers’ expense, to 
any address on receipt of prices advertised. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 


States, we want all the old books we can find. 


If you have a large or small quantity 


of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. Itis the only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. g South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Store below Market Street, 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


HAVE NOW READY: 


LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With a Criti- 
cal Estimate of His Character and Public Acts. By Bayarp 
TucCKERMAN. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, with several portraits, $3.00. 
Until the publication of these volumes no critical estimate of 

Lafayette has been placed before the public. American patriotism 

and gratitude have obscured his conduct and character by indiscrimi- 

nate eulogy, which, in its turn, has led to equally unjust depreciation. 

In England and France, party spirit has alternately exalted and con- 

demned a career which was involved in so many burning controver- 

sies. 

Another obstacle to a thorough investigation of Lafayette’s charac- 
ter and acts has been the laborious research required by an examina- 
tion of a public life which extended over nearly sixty years,and to 
nclude three great revolutions. The authorities fur the American Revo- 
lution, and for the crowded French period of history, from 1789 to 1830, 
and also the authorities for a life of Lafayette. The General hiniself 
left six volumes of letters and documents regarding his course. The 
publications issued in France alone to support or attack him number 
nearly three hundred. Many incidents in his life can be properly ex- 
amined only by reference to unpublished letters and documents which 
are scattered through the collections of institutions and individuals, or 
stored in the archives of Paris and Washington. r 

Mr. Tuckerman, who has made a special study of this historical 
period, has had exceptional advantages in his investigation ot Lafay- 
ette’s life. -He has had access to much new and original material. A 
collection of controversial pamphlets relating to the General have been 
at his disposal. Through the kindness of collectors and historical 
societies, he has had the use of valuable unpublished letters. The 
results of these are to be scen, for instance, inthe account of the 
relations of Lafayette to Gouverneur Morris. 

American interest in Lafaye te has always been lively, and will 
welcome animpartial and comprehensive view of the General’s career, 
presented in a form sufficiently condensed for a busy age. Such a work 
appears opportunely when the hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
inauguration is being celebrated in New York, and that of the great 
French Rev»lution in Paris. Both volumes contain portraits of Lafay- 
ette at different periods of his life. 


EMIN PASHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA: Beinga 
Collection of His Letters and Journals. Edited and Annotated by 
Professor G. SCHWEINFURTH, Professor F. Ratzer, Dr. R. W. 
Fey,xin, and Dr. G. Hartitaus. With two portraits, a map, and 
notes. 8vo, $5.00 


Emin Pasha forms at the present time the central point around 
which all the interest of Central A'rica revolves. This volume con- 
tains a collection of letters and extracts from journals which he sent 
to various correspondents in Europe during his residence in the Egypt- 
ian Soudan. 


THE HOME ACRE. By the late Epwarp P. Rog, 

author of “ He fell in Love with His Wife,”’ ‘‘ Miss Lou, ’ ‘* Open- 
ing a Chestnut Burr,” ‘ Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
uniform with Mr. Ror’s other books, $1.50. 
This book aims to give the possibilities to be obtained from an acre 
about the home. It treats of such subjects as tree planting, fruit 
trees and grass, the garden, vineyara and orchard, small fruits, the 
kitchen garden, etc. 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE KASAI: Being 
Some Records of Service Under the Lone Star. By CHARLES 
SomerRvIL_e Larrose BATEMAN, sometime Captain and Adjutant 
of Gendarmerie in the Congo Free State. Illustrated by five litho- 
graphs in color, six etchings, two maps, six full-page engravings 
on wood, and forty smaller engravings in the text. 8vo, $6.00. 
“Doubtless the chief claim to novelty and interest that my little 

work may be held to possess lies in the fact that it is less a record of 

discovery than of life ina newly discovered land, and is a fair illustra- 
tion of the raztson d'etre and practical working of the Congo State. 

I have viewed it as a portion of my own experiences ; it is but fair that 

I should note that it is possessed of a much higher claim to public 

attention. It gives in a succinct form no inconsiderable section of the 

discoveries of the German expedition under Lieut. Wissman and Dr. 

Wolf, in which the paths of other explorers, Livingstone and Cameron, 

Stanley and others, are crossed and united.”"—From the Author's 

Preface. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS, FROM NEW PLATES, OF 


THE LAST OF THE MCALLISTERS. By AmELia 


E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Ame tia E. Barr. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Atthe same time a reissue of all of Mrs. 
Barr’s stories in large size and at the uniform price of fas each. 
Sets of Mrs. Barr’s Works, 12mo, cloth, new size and new bind- 
ings, 10 vols., $12.50. 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Houcuton, Mirriin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Open Door. 


A novel by BLANCHE WILLIS HowARD, author 
of ‘‘One Summer,” ‘‘Guenn,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

This story promises to be one of the most notable 
literary features of the season. The scenes and 
characters are German, some of them peculiarly 
charming; while the narrative is vigorous, picturesque, 
and engaging, such as readers of ‘‘One Summer” 
and ‘‘Guenn ”’ recall with delight. 


Passe Rose. 
A novel by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author 
of ‘‘ But Yet A Woman,” *‘ The Wind of Des- 
tiny,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Its historical elements, unfamiliar plot, dramatic 
situations, and noteworthy style, distinguish this among 
current novels and promise for it a wide popularity. 


A White Umbrella in Mexico. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of ‘‘ Well Worn 
Roads,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Smith is admirably equipped for producing a 
delightful book of travel. He is an excellent observer, 
he has the art of relating his observations in a very 
entertaining style, and his pencil effectively supple- 
ments his pen. 


The Way: The Nature and Means 


of Revelation. 


By JOHN F. WerrR, Professor in Yale University. 
Crown vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Professor Weir here offers a book which is com- 
mended to the attention of thoughtful readers. It 
appeals to the orthodox in all denominations, to Bible 
critics, and to Swedenborgians, while the author is an 
Episcopalian. The aim of the book is ‘‘to exhibit 
the general teaching of Revelation as pointing Zhe 
Way of salvation.” 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By Tuomas Davipson. Withan Index. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson, well known as .a profound 
scholar and critic, has prepared a book which merits 
a hearty welcome from all who appreciate the great 
qualities of Tennyson's world-famous poem. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Touristin Europe. Edition for 
1889, revised, and printed from entirely new 
plates. $1.50. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 16mo, $1.50. 
‘‘An admirable memoir of a remarkable man.” 


12mo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





What's the harm of rhyme in reason, or in reason set to rhyme; So your ditty 
come in season? Thoughts are sweeter when they chime. Nimble logic, 
is completer, set to some melodious air; Arguments that run in metre, are 
convincing everywhere. 

Take the sighs which pretty misses on the heedless ether waste ; They would be 
—condensed in kisses—nectar for the gods to taste. Or discursive springs 
belated, here and there upon the lea, would—by nature concentrated—start a 
river to the sea. Thus with Oxygen ; its plenty, may be swallowed as you 
run, And, diffused, is breath for twenty ; while condensed 'tis vim for one. 

Force is multiplied that centres; Oxygen in such excess, into circulation enters, 
every hungry need to bless. It is aliment, containing all the. elements ‘of” 
good; Energy for vigor waning, strength, vitality, and blood. To inhale 
it is to mellow all the horizon with hope; and to make a cheerful fellow of 
the sourest misanthrope. Still, the temper of conviction something 
tangible exacts, So we ask your benediction on these few succeeding facts : 


. 
Drs. Svarkey & PALEN. Drs. Starkey & PALeEn. 


**T have observed the effects of Compound Oxygen in the case of ** T have concluded to write you a testimonial. I commenced taking 
my brother-in-law, who has been wonderfully restored by it. your Compound Oxygen Treatment, February 10, 1888, nearly one 
“ Beyond his case my observation does not go, but it strikes me as year ago, and I[ would not write sooner for fear I was not cured. 
the remedy for certain classes of diseases.” I had consumption of four years standing, and the doctors pro- 
Warren A. Canpter, D. D. nounced me incurable. 
President Emory College. I lost flesh from 178 pounds to 114 pounds, 
Oxford, Ga., Nov. 1, 1888. But your Compound Oxygen Treatment has made a well man of me. 
The neighbors all think it a miracle that I have had no return of 
**I fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treatment.’ consumption ; but miracle or not, such is the blessed fact. 
J. F. Spence, If anybody wants to know what your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
President of Grant Memorial Uniz versity. has done for me, let them write to J. W. Ice, or W. R. Lane, or N. 
Athens, Tenn. Hunsaker, all of Commercial Point, Ill. 
1 sincerely recommend your Treatment to all suffering from con- 


**T regard your Treatment by inhalation asa wonderful discovery of | sumption. 
science and a blessing to suffering humanity.” I speak from the standpoint of personal, positive experience, and 
Rev. A A. JoHNSON, that’s what the invalid wants. 
President of Wesleyan College. James W. Ice 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 2, 1888. Commercial Point, Ill., January 15, 1889. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Office Records—which are always open for inspection—show 
over 50,000 different cases during the past twenty years, in which their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has been used by physicians in their practice, and by invalids independently. 

Every patient of Drs. SrarKey & PALEN reports from time to time, and in this way they 
are enabled not only to keep an accurate record of each case, but to provide, free of charge, 
supplementary aid to accelerate the action of their Compound Oxygen Treatment whenever it 
is needed, 

The fact of your becoming a patient of Drs. SrarKEy & PALEN means that they believe 
they can benefit you, for they vastly prefer to tell you beforehand that their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment will do you no good than to have you discover this afterwards. Some- 
times, in the face of disease that has been neglected until nothing short of a miracle will avail, 
Drs. StarKEyY & PALEN are obliged to admit that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
powerless. 

But, fortunately, this is not often the case, or else they would have stepped down and out 
long since. 

If you have the ghost of a chance the Compound Oxygen Treatment will put body to it, 
and briefly—you get well. 

If you want to know more about the Compound Oxygen Treatment send to 
Drs. Starkey & PALEN for their brochure of 200 pages. ° 

This publication contains a record of results in the Compound Oxygen Treatment in 
cases of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Debility, Nervous Prostration, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and all Chronic and Nervous 
disorders. Address, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. : : 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Press of 
Times Priating House, 
Philadelphia, 





